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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDU-CATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH MEETING, SESSION AT SCRANTON, 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


6 aoe general sessions of the Sixty-sixth 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, were held in the 
auditorium of the Scranton Central High 
School. 

The program was opened with devo- 
tional exercises, conducted by the Reverend 
George B. Eckman, Pastor of the Elm 
Park Methodist Church of Scranton, 
which was followed by music by a quar- 
tette, composed of Messrs. Thomas Beynon, 
John Evans, David Jenkins and Philip War- 
ren, who rendered “Leonora” and were 
heartily encored. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


The first address of welcome was by Mr. 
Robert P. Silverstein, representing Mayor 
E. B. Jermyn, of Scranton, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and. Gentlemen: 
It seems as though it were yesterday that 
I stood upon this same platform, in com- 
pany with ninety other young men and 
young women, and listened to a prayer in- 
voking God’s blessing upon our graduating 
class, and it seems that I can hear those 
words of the Chairman of our Board of 
Education still ringing in my ears. “Go 
forth,” he said, “young men and women, 
and live your lives. Scranton has pro- 
vided you with excellent educational facil- 
ities and your city asks no compensation 
for your education, but your city demands 
and has a right to demand that you use 
your educational advantages towards making 
yourselves better men and better women, 
more useful citizens, and better and truer 
and more loyal Americans.” Seven years 
have elapsed since then and yet, as one 





who has received the advantages of a pub- 
lic and high school education in this city, 
belated though it may be, I cannot help but 
give expression at this time on behalf of 
the thousands of citizens of this city, of 
their appreciation and gratitude to the 
teachers of Scranton and the Boards of 
Education, present and past, who have 
taught us and trained us and blessed us in 
Scranton with that most invaluable asset 
in the battle of life, Education. 

And to you, ladies and gentlemen, who 
have dedicated your lives to that same 
service of teaching throughout our Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and who have 
gathered here in convention this afternoon 
to learn and to teach, to give and to take, 
for the good and welfare of education, I 
assure you with the greatest pleasure I ex- 
tend to you, on behalf of the Mayor and 
the City of Scranton, a most cordial and 
hearty welcome to our City. 

Scranton, my friends, has been alter- 
nately designated the “City of Mines” and 
the “Electrical City,” but I dare say that 
with the progress and onward march of 
education, it will be known in the future as 
the “ City of Schools.” Cicero somewhere 
asks the question, “ What grander gift can 
we offer up to our city than to teach and to 
train the youth?” Scranton’s answer to 
that question is one of the finest school 
systems in this State. We have fine build- 
ings, in almost every instance fire-proof 
buildings, amidst well arranged and fine 
surroundings—forty-five main buildings and 
twelve annexes, comprising property valued 
at over $3,000,000. These buildings take 
care of over twenty-five thousand school 
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children, and they are operated at a yearly » have kept pace with its industrial and civic 


cost of about $900,000. Also, our School 
Board realize the trend of education; they 
recognize the economic necessity of train- 
ing the hand as well as the teaching of the 
mind. The curriculum of the Scranton pub- 
lic schools embraces both the cultural and 
vocational branches, and the graduates of 
our. public schools go forth ready to enter 
the business life of this City, qualified to 
enter colleges, or fully fit to join the ranks 
of industrial trade. But I dare say. that 
Superintendent Weber, who is better qual- 
ified to do so, will tell you more about this. 
I merely wish to extend to you, my friends, 
the keys to this city. I trust your visit will 
be both profitable and pleasant, and that you 
will enjoy the hospitality of the City of 
Scranton. Needless for me to say that 
while you are here, this City is yours; and 
I feel certain in saying so that when we 
turn over the keys to you we entrust them 
in safe keeping, knowing full well that 
when you turn them back you will give us 
a better Scranton because of your visit 
amongst us, 


ADDRESS OF CITY SUPT. WEBER. 


Dr. S. E. Weber, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Scranton, gave the teachers a 
cordial welcome, in which he said: 

Since its origin, this association has twice 
honored this city by holding its meeting 
here. First in 1858, six years after its in- 
ception; and again in 1888, thirty years 
later. And now, after a lapse of twenty- 
seven years, you are again holding your 
concentrated deliberations in Scranton. 
May the delay in your coming again be less 
prolonged. 

His honor, the mayor, has through his 
representative extended to you the welcome 
of the entire citizenship of this city. It 
now becomes my very pleasant duty to wel- 
come you for the Board of Education and 
for the teachers of this city and com- 
munity. 

We welcome you because you represent 
the progressive element of our profession. 
With your more than 10,000 members out 
of a possible 40,000, you have become the 
potential body which has brought about 
mdny educational advances in the state. 
Not only should this meeting surpass all 
others in enrollment, but the attendance 
should be more than treble the 435 in at- 
tendance twenty-seven years ago. 

This city is young in its history. Steps 
have already been taken to celebrate the 
half century mark of its foundation. In 
that time it has gathered within its border 
approximately 140,000 people. Its schools 





growth. 

Since you last met here, the teaching force 
has increased from 270 to 634; the public 
school population from 10,630 to 24,099. 
The average monthly salary of male teach- 
ers has risen from $73.06 to $140; of female 
teachers from $42.70 to $70. The total re- 
ceipts of school funds have grown from 
$210,322.73 to $901,875.00. 

I regret that our schools are not in session 
so that you might have the opportunity to 
see us at close range, the substantial work 
that is being done in our daily routine, 
which is, after all, the main factor in judg- 
ing a school system. 

You would be interested in our Central 
and Technical High Schools and our forty- 
five grade schools, housed in modern build- 
ings equipped with modern appliances, the 
thirty kindergartens, the night schools, the 
ungraded classes, a newly inaugurated man- 
ual training and domestic science and art 
center for seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
Nor must I forget to mention the eleven 
branch school libraries which have recently 
been established by the joint action of the 
Board of Education and the authorities of 
the Public Library. The work of the 
Bureau of Recreation would lay an equal 
claim to your interest. We invite you to 
visit the Administration Building to ex- 
amine the various school exhibits. The 
doors swing wide open for you. If, through 
the exhibit, we may be helpful to you, we 
shall be most happy. 

But we did not invite you into our midst 
for the purpose of displaying our educa- 
tional wares. We are eager to profit rather 
by associating with you, by participating in 
the discussions of the convention, and by 
catching some of your inspiration. Co-or- 
dinate with the home and the church, we 
believe you to be the real makers of the best 
citizens of the Republic. In such belief, we 
bid you “thrice welcome.” 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME, 


The response to the addresses of welcome, 
was made by Miss Margaret Maguire, of 
Philadelphia, Vice President of the State 
Educational Association, who spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President, Friends and Fellow Teach- 
ers: I am deeply concerned about the few 
words I have to say to-day. Many times 
I have met many of my fellow teachers 
here face to face, and I have talked to you 
and with you, but this evening it becomes 
my grave responsibility to speak for you, 
and for that reason, I am deeply concerned. 

The words of welcome expressed by the 
Mayor of this City, and seconded by the 
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Superintendent of this great school system, 
have but expressed the enthusiasm that the 
City showed last year when its progressive 
educational spirit found expression in a fine 
campaign over there in Harrisburg that 
brought this Association here to-day. My 
dear friends, that is the surest sign, it seems 
to me, that we are welcome in the City of 
Scranton, which represents progress in 
other activities as well as in their educa- 
tional institutions. 

As I stand here, looking down into those 
faces, it seems to me impossible to put into 
words all the things you make me think 
about; but one big thought stays with me, 
and I expect to take it back with me, and 
this it is—that you and I come from the 
very fount of inspiration, because you and 
I are the greatest power with the children. 
When we stand shoulder to shoulder and 
gather together in a large organization of 
this kind—to be helpful to each other—it 
seems to me there can be no finer expression 
in the educational idea of modern days than 
we are expressing in social helpfulness. I 
am sure in coming into contact with each 
other in this great city, we each of us will 
go back to our various communities taking 
with us a measure of hope and help and 
inspiration. 

Personally, I am very glad to stand up 
and say whatever I may for the teachers 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and I hope 
you will forgive a little personal remark 
here, for I want to tell you what I have 
personally gained by the opportunity that 
has come to me to go over this State and 
meet the teachers—and I have found the 
teachers working most nobly. Over in 
Philadelphia you step outside the door, and 
educational opportunity is at every hand. 
Take it if you care todo so. But you go up 
into the little district far from these educa- 
tional institutions, and far removed from 
their inspiration, and you find these men 
and women working for our common cause, 
which is the children of Pennsylvania. 
There can be no greater cause than that. 
And so during this week, some come here 
to catch such inspiration as they may and 
take it back to their work. 

I know that we will do what the Mayor, 
through his representative, has asked this 
body to do, or has confidently expressed 
the hope that we would do. We will leave 
Scranton better educationally because we 
have gathered together here, and we will 
go back to our various communities thank- 
ful to have met each other, and grateful 
for the splendid hospitality of this city. 
Remember, my friends, it was the Great 
Teacher who said “ Where a few are gath- 
ered together.” We are gathered to- 





gether in the greatest cause in the world, 
and our cause is the cause of the child- 
hood of Pennsylvania. I thank you for 
your. hospitality, and, speaking for the 


teachers, I know we will have a splendid 


visit to your city in all ways. I thank you 
for your kind words of welcome. We will 
leave you better teachers because we have 
been here. 


CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


Dr. Herman Schneider, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of the University of 
Cincinnati, then addressed the Association 
upon the “Co-operative System of Educa- 
tion.” 

The co-operative system is based on an 
agreement between a group of manufac- 
turers and a school system whereby the 
manufacturers agree to institute and carry 
on a thorough and comprehensive apprentice 
course in their particular trades; and in 
which the school agrees to give both general 
and specialized instruction to the appren- 
tices. The course of work which the stu- 
dent receives in the shop is scheduled by 
the shop and must be approved by the school 
authorities. The school course is devised 
by the school authorities. In most cases 
the amount of school instruction is equal to 
the amount of shop work. ‘The apprentices 
are usually divided into two sections which 
alternate with each other, for example, by 
weeks, so that when one section is at the 
shop the other is at school, and both shops 
and school, therefore, are always full- 
manned. The apprentices are paid for their 
work in the shop on the regular apprentice- 
ship scale of their particular trade. The 
school is under no burden of expense for 
physical equipment, except the usual labora- 
tory equipment. There are no practice 
shops in the school to teach manual dex- 
terity. 

In order that the work of the school may 
be definitely co-ordinated with the work of 
the shop, a separate set of teachers is some- 
times employed. These may be called co- 
ordinators. The shop co-ordinator is a 
teacher well versed in shop practice. He 
spends every morning at the school and 
every afternoon in the shops. His function 
is to make a direct co-ordination of the 
work of the shop with the instruction of 
the schools. 

The co-ordinators make a careful study 
of each shop, and devise organization charts 
showing the path which a student can most 
profitably follow through the shop. In ad- 
dition to the shop chart, a chart is made for 
every individual student which indicates 
how closely this path is followed, and why 
there are deviations, if any. These charts 
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are the result of closely observed exper- 
iment on the part of the schools and the 
shops, and are worked out by conferences 
between shop co-ordinators and shop super- 
intendents. 

It has already been demonstrated in this 
country by actual experiment (at Fitch- 
burg, Mass.) that the average young man 
can acquire an energizing trade and do 
nearly as much school work as that required 
in a high-school course by four years of 
co-ordinated half-time work in each. It 
has also been demonstrated that the alter- 
nation by weeks of student-apprentices 
causes no annoyance or inconvenience to 
the school or to the shop. Experience to 
the writer’s knowledge has covered work in 
drafting rooms, chemical shops and labora- 
tories, machine shops, pattern shops, build- 
ing trades, boiler shops, outdoor work of 
railroads, track, signal, bridges; courses are 
now being inaugurated in cloth fabric fac- 
tories, grocery stores, and a variety of other 
occupations. Under this system, the stu- 
dent is assured a complete and thorough 
apprenticeship, since it is the function of the 
school to see that breadth and thorough- 
ness of training are maintained in the com- 
mercial shop work. No girl or boy may be 
exploited by overzealous foremen, as the 
visits of co-ordinators prevent this. Alter- 
nating periods and alternating sections are, 
of course, not necessary in this system, since 
this is not the distinguishing feature of the 
plan. The essential factor is the agree- 
ment on a broad and thorough apprentice- 
ship, with co-ordinated schooling, carefully 
checked and maintained in actual opera- 
tion by the school authorities. The various 
co-operative plans (at Fitchburg, Mass., 
Solvay, N. Y., Lewis Institute, Chicago) 
have demonstrated that the course is com- 
mercially profitable to the manufacturer and 
to the student, and economical for ‘the 
school. 

The co-operative system has been applied 
so far only to the more energizing trades, 
which have fairly definite plans and periods 
of apprenticeship, as, for example, the ma- 
chinist trade, molder trade, pattern-maker 
trade, plumber trade. This is because the 
co-operative system contemplates a deliber- 
ate life choice of a trade on the part of the 
youth; and no boy or girl deliberately selects 
an automatic machine-tending job as a life 
job. It is selected haphazard, usually from 
necessity ; nearly always the immediate cash 
return is the only consideration. Co-oper- 
ative plans have been devised for the more 
automatic trades, where these are the only 
trades available and where deliberate selec- 
tion of a more energizing trade is out of 
the question; but these are just being put 
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into operation, and hence there are no data 
to show whether or not they are better 
adapted to these trades than the continua- 
tion scheme. 

Co-operative courses vary in detail to 
meet local and trade conditions. Specific 
details of co-operative courses follow: 

The duration of the course is determined 
by the length of time reauired for a thor- 
ough apprenticeship plus the necessary co- 
ordinated schooling—usually four years. 
The first year is sometimes spent wholly in 
school and the next three years in alterna- 
tion weekly between shop and school. In 
some cases, the full four years are spent in 
weekly alternation. 

The manufacturers take the student-ap- 
prentices in pairs, so that they have one of 
the pair always at work, and likewise the 
school is provided with one of the pair. 
Each Saturday morning the boy who has 
been at school that week goes to the shop 
in order to get a knowledge of the job on 
which his alternate is working, so that he 
will be ready to take it up Monday morn- 
ing, when the shop boy goes to school for a 
week. j 

Shop work in the commercial shop con- 
sists of instruction in all the operations 
necessary to the particular trade. 

The apprentices receive pay for the weeks 
they are at work at the prevailing appren- 
tice rates. 

A candidate is.usually given a trial period 
of one or two months preceding the opening 
of school, and if he likes the work and 
shows aptitude for the trade he takes the 
course; otherwise he drops out, and, if he 
chooses, takes up some other trade. Thus 
the boy is given an opportunity to find him- 
self. During this probationary period the 
co-ordinators observe the apprentices at 
their work, and talk to their foremen and 
fellow-workmen to ascertain their aptitudes. 

Objection is frequently made on the part 
of shop owners to the co-operative system 
on the assumption that alternating sets of 
students would cause confusion and incon- 
venience to the shop organization. Bx- 
perience, covering a period of seven years— 
at Fitchburg, Mass.; Solvay, New York; 
and Chicago, Ill—shows that this assump- 
tion is false. Emphasis is placed on this 
detail because it is the principal objection 
raised by shop superintendents when the co- 
operative system is proposed. The owners 
of shops using the co-operative system are 
a unit in stating that, while trouble of this 
kind was anticipated, it has never devel- 
oped. Shop managers have also opposed 
the plan for the reason that the withdrawal 
of a student-apprentice would leave the 
machine idle every other week. The actual 
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operation of this system shows that there 
can never be more than one odd man in the 
shop, since if there are two odd men they 
can be combined into a new pair. Actual 
experience has taught that there is no dif- 
ficulty in taking an odd boy from one shop 
and pairing him with an odd boy in another 
shop. In a few weeks they are alternating 
as smoothly as the original pair. If two 
boys are at different stages of development 
in their shop work, the smooth adjustment 
of their new combination is brought about 
through intensive instruction, by the co- 
ordinator, of the less advanced one. 


NATURE STUDY IN SCHOOL ROOM AND OUT- 
SIDE. 


The next address was by Anna Botsford 
Comstock, Assistant Professor of Nature 
Study, Cornell University on “How To 
Bring Nature Study into the Schoolroom, 
and How to Send the Pupils into the Fields.” 
Her remarks were punctuated with exhibits 
of work done by children in Nature Study 
classes. She spoke as follows: 

I was very glad to hear this talk on co- 
operation in education, because that is what 
I am at. Professor Schneider told you 
how to co-operate with buying and selling, 
in machine shops and other places. Penn- 
sylvania certainly is great for its machine 
shops; it certainly is great for its coal 
mines; it is also great because it is an agri- 
cultural state. Now, my work is the co- 
operation of the school with agriculture. 
This was the only reason that Nature Study 
was started at Cornell University. It was 
part of the movement to help in the new 
agricultural education. We believed agri- 
culture, almost more than any of our other 
industries, needed a trained and thoughtful 
mind as well as a trained skilled hand. We 
can keep our manual laborers on the farm 
but we cannot always keep our brains on 
the farm, and we were suffering very greatly 
in New York State for that very reason. 
Twenty-five years ago, when our agricul- 
ture seemed to be at a rather low ebb, and 
the question was, How are we to change 
it? it was answered by many people. But 
it was always answered in one way—You 
must keep the young people on the farm. 
How are you going to keep them on the 
farm? The only way you can possibly keep 
them on the farm is to show them that there 
they have a field for their hands, for their 
brains, and for everything else they can add 
unto themselves. Therefore, Nature Study 
was put as the basis of agricultural train- 
ing. It is the basis of it. Wherever you 
begin elementary agricultural training, you 
will find that you soon come to your limit 


‘with the children unless you give them the 





reasons for their work—the how and why of 


- it. Itseems absurd almost, in a great agricul- 


tural state, that we should not always have 
had Nature Study in the public schools— 
for the schools should be so closely con- 
nected with all things out-of-doors. 

How many of you teaching in the country 
are teaching the things that make your 
children more interested in farming. If not, 
why not? Simply because your education 
has been so far away from it that it has 
been difficult for you to teach it. This is 
because Nature Study is so large; there is 
so much of it that it is a puzzle to handle, 
and so it has been avoided by the teacher. 
The teacher thinks he has to know every- 
thing before the teaching begins. You can- 
not know everything about the out-of-doors; 
you cannot take a 5-year-old into the field 
without his asking you questions that you 
cannot answer; and most of our teachers 
have never learned the special grace of say- 
ing, “I do not know.” But you need not 
be worried about that if you say it in the 
right way. You should say it reverently, 
“T do not know.” Then the child will have 
his mind directed more to what lies beyond 
his teacher, beyond himself, than the will 
to, the shortcomings of his teacher. I have 
taught little children, my neighbor’s chil- 
dren, who follow me around and keep me 
saying “I do not know” from morning till 
night, and yet the mothers of these children 
have assured me that the children think I 
know everything. Now I am going to speak 
to you as practically as I can on just the , 
subject I have been given, and I hardly 
know at which end to begin. 

The latest thought in elementary and 
primary education is to educate the child 
by the means and help of his natural and 
spontaneous activities. If this is a right 
theory of education, who can doubt that we 
have in the out-of-doors life and interests 
the chief natural activity of the child and 
thus may find in nature-study the most im- 
portant means of developing the child mind. 
The problem immediately before us is how 
to be able to use this out-of-door interest 
most efficiently ; the problem is the more dif- 
ficult because these interests are so wide 
and varied that they cannot easily be re- 
duced to thumb-rules but must depend largely 
upon the genius of the teacher. 

We may, perhaps, best start our discus- 
sion with the axiom that the more of na- 
ture that is brought into the schoolroom 
and the more the work of the schoolroom 
proves an inspiration to lead the pupil into 
the woods and fields eager to read for him- 
self the lessons written there, the better for 
the child and for the school. 

The observant youngster sees many things 
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when he is walking or playing in the woods 
and fields which he never thinks of mention- 
ing; and these very things are what his 
teacher should know in order to correlate 
them with the school work. There must 
be established so some channel through 
which the school work may surge out into 
the natural world and surge back bringing 
on its tides enrichment and inspiration. 

One of the most natural and important 
of such channels to be established is the 
field notebook for pupils who are old enough 
to write even a little or draw what he sees 
in his own way. There are two quite dif- 
ferent types.of such notebooks. One type 
is the constant and intimate companion 
of the child in which he notes whatever 
impinges upon his attention. If this can 
be sustained, this notebook is the ideal one, 
for its contents are entirely spontaneous 
and evince the trend of its, the owner’s, in- 
terests. It is often profusely illustrated be- 
cause both writing and drawing are natural 
methods of self expression under the cir- 
cumstances. The only fault to be found 
with this type of notebook is that it is 
likely to become desultory and hence the 
interest in it fades. 

I have become convinced through long 
experience in teaching nature study that 
the surest way to keep the out-of-doors 
interest at white heat is to study special 
subjects successively instead’ of mingling 
them. Take the study of the trees or the 
butterflies or the birds or the fish of the 
small streams or the flowers of the wood 
lot or some other group small enough to 
keep the interest active and keen and we 
have the ideal conditions for nature study: 
and in such study an organized notebook 
is rather necessary. The teacher may sug- 
gest or outline on the blackboard the ob- 
servations that should be made on each 
bird, tree, or plant to be studied; or the 
more formal notebooks containing printed 
outlines may be used. 

Whatever the type of notebook used 
there are certain rules which the teacher 
must follow to make the work successful: 
First, do not require that the pupil have a 
notebook ; instead, inspire him with a desire 
to keep such records. Show how such a 
book may be illustrated with marginal 
drawings, a la Thompson-Seton; and use 
all your teacher tact to make him feel the 
charm of having a book of his own to which 
he can confide all that he sees and hears 
of wild life. Above all, make him feel 
that his notebook is his very own and that 
you nor any one else has any right to look 
at it without his permission. 

The notebook has almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities of usefulness, for it can be used 
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for many things. In such a book may be 
written in detail the habits and cunning 
ways of any kind of pet; or it may contain 
records of what happened every day to the 
robin’s nest from the time the first straw 
was laid until the young robins scramble 
out and start their career as grown birds; 
or it may tell the story of what changes 
took place in the big maple or elm in the 
school yard during autumn, winter and 
spring. In fact, the notebook may be the 
means of leading the child to observe care- 
a and purposefully almost any phase of 
ife. 

“But” the teacher asks “how are we 
to use all this material in the school room?” 
The answer depends largely upon the genius 
and sympathy of the teacher. It may be 
used to cultivate in the child a love for 
reading about the plants or animals which 
he has observed or it may be used as an 
inspiration in writing language themes or 
in making drawings that have in them an 
especially graphic quality; or it may be used 
to explain and illuminate the geography 
lesson. However there is a danger in this 
correlation; it is only safe to correlate na- 
ture study with other studies so long as 
the children do not suspect that they are 
correlating. 

There are many other ways of bringing 
nature into the schoolroom. All manner 
of collections may be made by the pupils. 
Collections of leaves and twigs and fruits 
that have very direct bearing upon tree 
study. Collections of winter nests that 
have much to tell concerning bird study. 
Collections of flowers, weeds, and seeds 
that are a very real part of plant study. 
There may be collections of insects and of 
stones and of minerals and of many other 
objects all helping to establish intimate rela- 
tions between the school and nature. 

In addition to all these every school should 
have its window garden. Every teacher in 
primary grades should know how to start 
an egg-shell farm. There should also be 
in the north windows plenty of aquaria 
which may be made in jelly tumblers for 
insects or in Mason jars or battery jars for 
small fish and other little aquatic pets. 
There should also be a terrarium for all 
kinds of little brothers of the field and 
woods; in such a cage we may watch the 
wonderful life histories of caterpillar and 
butterfly ; or we may establish in it a cricket 
orchestra or we may behold the astonishing 
manner in which a toad gets his dinner or 
we may study the fascinating ways of the 
turtle. One teacher wrote to us thus of 
the way she brought nature into her school- 
room by means of a terrarium. 

Now, that is what I have to say about Na- 
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ture Study in the schools. You do not 
need to lug it in, all you need to do is to 
stand there and be sympathetic. You may 
have to throw some of the things out, be- 
cause if you create the proper interest your 
room will become so full of specimens that 
you cannot do anything with it. But, as a 
teacher you ought to be sufficiently in sym- 
pathy with the pupils so that they will go 
out of the school room with a new power 
to see things out-of-doors; with a new in- 
spiration, so that what they see may not be 
mere desultory observations, but may lead 
them to a wide knowledge and a larger in- 
terest in all the wonderful things that live. 

The quartette then sang Eugene Field’s 
“Ah, Little Girl, Don’t You Cry” as songs 
are seldom heard from the platform. Its 
simplicity and tender pathos thrilled as 
when we heard “Loch Lomond” for the 
first time. 

LITTLE GIRL, DON’T YOU CRY. 

Ah, little girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! 


Broken your doll is I know, yes, I know. 
Gone is your playhouse, your playmates gone 


too, 
None left to play now but me, dear, and you. 
Babyhood’s sorrows will soon pass you by, 
Ah, little girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! 
Ah, little girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! 
Broken your slate is I know, yes, I know. 
Gone your old schoolmates, your school days 
all o’er, ; 
Glad, wild or sad, they will come back no 


more. : 
Youth, life and love, dear, full soon you will 


try, 
Ah, little girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! 
Ah, little girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! 
Broken your heart is I know, yes, I know. 
Gone the bright vision of girlhood’s sweet 


reams, 
Faded ere nightfall your sun’s golden beams. 
Heav’n holdeth all for which now, dear, you 


sig’ 
Ah, little girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! 
GIVE THE GIRL A CHANCE. 


The last address on the program for the 
afternoon was by Miss Ida Tarbell, of New 
York City, who spoke as follows: 

If there is any relation between the song 
we have just heard and the talk that you 
are about to hear, I leave you to decide. 
I did not make up this program. 

There is always a certain presumption 
in members of one profession going out of 
their way to give advice to members of 
another. The profession to which I belong 
is supposed to make rather a specialty of 
giving advice, and we sometimes think pre- 
sumption one of our virtues. Generally 
when we-are giving advice, we are within 
a safe enclosure of four walls, it is not often 





that we are brought out to give it face to 
face with the people we are advising, and 
certainly when one does venture to do that 
his credentials should be asked. I feel very 
much like giving you mine. 

My only reason for talking to a body of 
teachers on this particular subject of the 
education of the girl, is that for a great 
many years in my professional career, I 
have been thrown with girls and women 
of the most varying classes and varying 
occupations. I have had forced upon me 
many comparisons and many conclusions, 
and in the last few years my conclusions 
and my judgment about the education of 
women have been quickened into life, and 
brought to the end of my tongue by what I 
have been seeing of our great industrial 
world. For several years, I have been visit- 
ing shops and industrial centres over a wide 
range of this country, looking at the very 
remarkable developments in industrial ideal- 
ism; again and again I have been forced to 
feel that much of the industrial unrest and 
much of the industrial suffering that I see 
can be traced directly back to the woman 
in the home. It is only another way of 
reminding us how intimately are associated _ 
all the activities of our life; that the work- 
ing part of our life cannot be divided from 
the private life, and, if things are going 


‘wrong at home, they will go wrong in the 


shop. I think many who are engaged in the 
great industrial work which is going on 
now,—the efforts to make safety universal, 
to make health universal, to make efficiency 
universal,—are feeling that they must have 
far better conditions in the home, if the 
ideals they have at heart are to succeed. 
What are we doing to meet this particular 
demand? The question is forced upon us 
constantly if we are much in the working 
world among men and women: You find al- 
most everywhere, that the women have no 
large sense of the ideal and the theory of 
the home. They have not had the discipline 
that the home needs, and they have often 
very little notion of what the whole thing 
is about. What are we doing to educate 
them to a larger sense of what the thing is 
about? It is not that we neglect the girl. 
You know much better than I do how edu- 
cators all over the country are agitating 
for the education of the girl, for the shop 
and the office. That for a good many years 
now has engaged our attention. Sometimes 
it seems to me that this is the only girl we 
were thinking about very much. We have 
become accustomed to hearing on the plat- 
form and in the press that there are eight 
millions of the girls of this country in the 
factories. Now it is a very interesting thing 
to go back and look at the last census. It 
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is not a very easy thing to read, but if you 
will go back and see what the last census 
says about the girl and woman, you will 
find that there are far from eight millions 
in factories and shops. In fact we do not 
have in this country over eight million girls 
and women from ten to one hundred years 
old in work of any kind. That includes 
you and me; it includes all the women doc- 
tors and lawyers, and it includes all the 
dressmakers, and it includes the nearly two 
millions of women in agricultural pursuits. 
There are less than one-fourth of the eight 
million as a matter of fact in the factories 
or shops. Moreover, these women are not 
there to stay. One of. the things that sur- 
prises us all, when we come to look closely 
at what women and girls are doing in the 
commercial world, is the comparatively 
short time they stay in any particular work 
—from three to five years, nobody knows 
the exact average, but five years is a long 
average for girls to remain at their post in 
any kind of work. What do they do then? 
We know what they do, They marry. You 
go to the census, and you will be amazed to 
see how generally they marry. Of the 
women in this country, 18 or more years 
old, seventy per cent. are or have been 
married, 86 per cent. of these 25 or more 
years old are married and of these 65 or 
more years old nearly 95 per cent. are mar- 
ried. These young girls in the factories 
and shops marry. Moreover, they want to 
marry. An acquaintance of mine, who does 
much visiting in industrial plants, once 
went through a factory and asked all the 
girls what they expected to do when they 
went out, and they all replied, “ Marry.” 
And when she said, “ What do you expect 
to do then,” they said “ Nothing.” I always 
insisted that my friénd exaggerated, but it 
is a good story. I have made the same 
inquiries and I never found all the girls 
say they hoped to marry, though I think 
ninety-eight per cent. did, nor have I even 
heard any of them say they expected to do 
nothing. But the idea that they did give of 
the obligations and duties of the new rela- 
tion were sometimes so flimsy and so utterly 
inadequate to the situation that they 
amounted to nothing. 

How are these girls to make good in the 
marriage relation? It is a business partner- 
ship. What must the woman be? First, 
she must be a good purchasing agent. No 
industry in this or any other town in the 
country could exist if it had as poor a pur- 
chasing agent as most homes have. In most 
homes the woman must do the buying. It 
is true that in our well-to-do class she is 
not entrusted so largely with purchasing, 
but in our great working world, the women 
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get the pay envelope at the end of the week 
or the fortnight. A few years ago I sat 
beside the judge in one.of the domestic 
courts in a great city, and scores of men 
and women filed before him to have their . 
affairs attended to. Numbers of them were 
there on the complaint of the wife of non- 
support, and the thing which amazed me 
was that the judge and the men and the 
women in every one of these cases took it 
for granted that the pay envelope belonged 
to her. I heard men bargaining with their 
wives for their car fare and their tobacco 
money. I went away feeling it was not the 
woman who was dependent, it was the man, 
She handles the pay envelope, and she 
must in the nature of the case do the pur- 
chasing, and we do not give her the train- 
ing to do intelligent purchasing. If any 
great factory in this town should use a tele- 
phone for all its orders, do you suppose it 
could keep its doors open a year. Not at 
all. It studies the market; it puts a highly 
trained man on the task; it weighs every 
estimate, and it makes its decision with the 
greatest care, and yet our women do all 
this with no training for the responsibility. 
Moreover, the woman’ is a manufacturer. ° 
She is the biggest manufacturer in the 
country, for all this raw material that comes 
into her hands comes there to be turned to 
the uses of the household. How long will 
a business stand which does not study every 
point in its manufacture. And yet these 
women, who have the task of turning this 
raw material into the nourishing of a 
family, have never been taught the nourish- 
ing value of different foods. How to give 
nutritive foods on a small amount of money, 
which all of us know can be done. 
Moreover, this girl has.an important so- 
cial function. You talk to her about her 
social function, and nine times out of ten 


. She will think you mean her niche in the 


social world, having a good time. You tell 
her that the family is the foundation on 
which our whole social superstructure is 
built; that this superstructure depends upon 
that institution, and the poor child won’t 
know what you mean. I went through col- 
lege, and I give you my word of honor that 
I never knew until I had been a number of 
years in the world what the relation of the 
family to society meant. You do not teach 
these things to your girls. Take the town 
—it is what the individual homes are. If 
they are narrow and selfish and isolated, 
so is the town. All over this great country 
the most anti-social thing we have is often 
the home, and it is so because nobody ever 
told the girls and women what the home 
means in the social structure. . 
Moreover, this woman has a great obliga- 
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tion as an educator. The whole system 
must begin with her down there in the home 
if it is to do its work. There are a whole 
range of vital things that education should 
cover that can only be taught there. If 
they are not taught there, we must learn 
them in after-life by hard knocks and ex- 
periences; sometimes these give them to us, 
and sometimes not. Somehow you who go 
into the profession of teaching get the ideal 
of education; you are fed by many things; 
men come and talk to you, you read books, 
you help one another, you gather together 
in these great conventions to discuss how 
you can do better educational work. The 
mother gets none of these helps in the edu- 
cational work yet if she cannot do-her work, 
you cannot do yours. What kind of a sys- 
tem have you got to show her what is her 
duty? We used to have a Mothers’ Con- 
gress in this country. I do not know what 
has become of it. They used to say that it 
was run by men and old maids. I do not 
know. I know I was once invited to speak 
before it. I wish every one of us now and 
then would take some good old books, like 
Catharine Beecher’s Reminiscences, and 
study the system of home education prac- 
ticed by our great grandmothers. Some- 
how they worked out in those early years 
the kind of education that produced the 
Beecher girls and many other wonderful 
women. It is a hard discipline to be put 
upon a stool when you are three years old 
and made to learn stitches for the sampler, 
and be forced at the same time to listen to 
“The Lives of the Saints.” But you do 
get discipline, and you get another very 
valuable thing for women, the capacity of 
thinking on serious things while you work. 
One of the greatest things that you can do 
for a boy or girl, is to teach them to think 
while their hands are occupied. But we 
are not doing this now for our girls. Do 
not for a moment think I am underestimat- 
ing the popular education of the girl. We 
keep her in school until she is 16 or 18, or 
as long as we can, and we teach her all 
sorts of things. I think the best thing we 
do for her is to make her adventurous, 
make her willing to take risks,—taking risks 
with life. To do this successfully means 
that you must have discipline, you must 
have a sense of values, a sense of respon- 
sibility. These are fine qualities, and you 
cannot adventure safely with life without 
them. 

I would not have the freedom and ad- 
venturous. spirit taken out of our girls. It 
is a great thing to them. But it is a 
dangerous thing if discipline does not go 
with it. 

Some girls get nothing from books, but 
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they do learn in the industrial world. They 
learn wonderful things when the conditions 
are such that it does not injure their health. 
I tell you, there is no school in this world 
that is teaching the business of life to our 
girls better than some of the factories and 
shops. If I was a young man marrying in 
that class, I would not take a girl out ot the 
high school; I would take one who had 
served two or three years in a factory or 
in a department store. Now, cannot we do 
better than this? I think we can. If I 
had my way, I would begin this training 
for the home at the very moment that the 
girl goes into the school, and I would train 
her as long as she remained in school. You 
do that for the professions, for literature, 
for science, why should you fail to do it 
for the greatest science and art in the 
world? Of course, we do have domestic 
science classes, where we teach a little bit 
of a lot of things. There is a fine kitchen, 
and shining pans, but the girl often gets no 
idea of the relation between that kitchen 
and the one she must go into. In one of 
these schools I once asked one of the girls 
what she thought about it. She said, “ You 
learn many things here, it is great fun, we 
love it.” And I said to her, “Do you try 
this when you get home?” She said, “No, 
we don’t have this kind of a kitchen at 
home, our things are all dull, and it is 
smoky, Oh, no, we do not do it at home.” 
I see no better plan for this teaching than 
what Dr. Schneider is doing in Cincinnati 
with his boys. I believe you must have 
some such co-operation between the school 
and the home. I believe that the mother 
should co-operate with the teacher, so that 
everything that is tried in school will be 
tried again at home. I do not see how you 
are going to do it. I leave that to you. 
Can there be any greater injustice than 
allowing a girl to go into the most difficult 
profession in the world, without any just 
sense of what it means; without any just 
sense of what the world asks her to be? 
She can never realize the full possibilities 
of her own life. She will be a defeated 
creature. We talk about the old women 
which housekeeping makes. It does this 
because of ignorance and lack of training. 
It is not the fault of the work, it is the 
fault of those who have not worked out a 
system for teaching the full meaning and 
power of the position. She never comes 
into her own in it, she never has the uplift 
and stimulus of a fine achievement. In the 
majority of cases that is true. It is unfair 
to the men as well as to the women, be- 
cause you are putting into unskilled hands 
the money that has been earned by skill, 
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and that never works out satisfactorily. 
Try it in your business. 

Moreover, there is another side to the 
thing, which to my mind is infinitely im- 
portant. Wherever you have a great body 
of workmen who are not trained for their 
work, you have work that is looked down 
upon, and the fact of the matter is that in 
this country household work is so looked 
down upon that we are coming to a point 
where we cannot get girls to enter into it 
for hire. One of the most illuminating in- 
vestigations that I have seen for many 
months has just been finished by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, through a 
Committee of Household Employment. It 
has been working for many months to find 
out from girls just why they do not like 
housework. Almost without exception these 
girls say that housework pays better, that 
it is healthier, that it fits them better for 
marriage, but they won’t go into it because, 
as they say, there is a stigma on it—they 
cannot be anybody. We should remove 
that stigma. We owe it to the women and 
girls to remove it. We can never remove 
it until we have a science of Domestic 
Economy fully developed and worked out 
in co-operation between the home and the 
schools. 


tie 
ad 





TUESDAY EVENING. 





ace evening’s program was opened with 

several vocal numbers by the pupils 
of the Eighth Grade of the Scranton 
Schools, including New Year’s Eve, O’er 
the Waves, Bird of Day, the Bugle Song 
and My Golden Night. They were heartily 
applauded for their good work. 

Vice President Robert C. Shaw, of 
Greensburg, took the chair and introduced 
the President of the Association, Super- 
intendent Henry H, Baish, of Altoona, who 
delivered the annual address of the Pres- 
ident. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BAISH. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Our educational 
system has become so comprehensive in its 
scope and function that it is increasingly 
difficult to arrange for even a brief discus- 
sion of our most pressing problems on the 
general program at the annual. meeting of 
our State Educational Association. No at- 
tempt was made this year to place special 
emphasis upon any one phase of educational 
theory or practice. Rather, an effort was 
made to’ cover such a range of educational 
endeavor that the program would contain 
something of interest to every teacher in 
the state, no matter in what line of work 
engaged. 
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Summer schools, institutes and round- 
table conferences of teachers are now so 
prevalent that it is no longer necessary or 
desirable to spend much time at our an- 
nual meeting in the consideration of ques- 
tions pertaining to school room practice 
or general school management. The aim 
of our annual state meeting, especially of 
the general sessions, should be to place 
before the teachers of our state the latest 
developments along the line of educational 
progress. Men and women who have made 
important contributions to educational 
thought and practice should, at this meet- 
ing, be given an opportunity to discuss their 
philosophies of education. The Bureau of 
Education of the national government should 
be represented, so as to keep our state in 
touch with nation-wide educational move- 
ments. Our State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and his various assistants 
should find this association an effective 
medium for carrying out their policies. 
The department meetings that are held in 
connection with this general meeting furnish 
an. opportunity for the discussion of ques- 
tions that are in immediate interest to each 
of the various groups of teachers com- 
prised in the membership of the State As- 
sociation. The annual meeting provides an 
occasion for social intercourse, for the re- 
newal of old acquaintances and the form- 
ing of new ones, that is by no means the 
least delightful feature of the meeting. 

Our program this year contains the names 
of several men high in public life. Two 
governors, a member of Congress and a 
noted general have accepted invitations to 
address the Association. The close rela- 
tion that exists between our schools and our 
state and national governments needs to be 
emphasized. It is difficult to determine 
which exercises the greater influence—the 
government over the schools or the schools 
over the government. It is certainly true 
that the ideals of a nation are largely in- 
fluenced by the teaching in its schools. 

Much has been said recently about the 
importante of increasing the efficiency of 
our schools. We are demanding greater 
thorougliness in the academic work and are 
adding industrial and vocational education 
to the curriculum. We have been disturbed 
because of the excessive retardation and 
elimination of pupils in our elementary 
schools, and are now by the adoption of 
various methods rapidly reducing these evils 
to a minimum. We are providing part-time 
and continuation schools for the benefit of 
pupils who, for economic or-other reasons, 
have found it desirable to leave school and 
go to work. All that has been done and 
is now being done in our schools to improve 
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the preparation of our young people so that 
they may be more efficient workers in their 
respective vocations, is commendable. 
Many schools are not yet doing enough 
along this line. The educational training 
that aims to give the individual the power 
to enjoy art and literature without at the 
same time giving him the ability to earn 
a comfortable living has been altogether 
too common. 

Our chief danger to-day lies in the fact 
that, in our growing zeal to educate our 
young people to be more efficient workers, 
we may neglect the responsibility which be- 
longs to our schools to perpetuate our na- 
tional ideals. The United States is now 
classed among the great world powers. In 
wealth and population and in the ability to 
maintain a large army and navy, if we want 
them, few other nations equal us. We 
differ from the other so-called world-powers 
in that we have no territorial ambitions, 
and are anxious only to see our weaker 
neighbors grow and prosper, and maintain 
stable governments. Our attitude in this 
respect is so unusual that it is not under- 
stood by other nations. Few, if any peo- 
ple, outside of our own country believe 
that we ever intend to grant independence 
to the Philippines, and yet there is probably 
no other public question concerning which 
the American people are so agreed. Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, Socialists and Pro- 
hibitionists all are almost a unit in ex- 
pressing the hope that these islanders may 
speedily develop into a self-governing peo- 
ple. Our presence in Nicaraugua and 
Haiti is, doubtless, believed by many peo- 
ple outside the United States, to be prompted 
by a desire to exercise control over the 
people of these countries. We have the 
utmost confidence in our government when 
it assures us that our marines will be called 
home as soon as peace and order prevail 
in these unhappy countries. Few American 
citizens doubted that our nation could have 
conquered the distracted Republic on our 
southern border during the recent revolu- 
tions. We may have differed as to the best 
method of securing order in that country, 
but the overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people was with the President in 
his desire to see Mexico establish a stable 
government of its own. 

Our critics may attribute our attitude to- 
ward colonial possessions to the fact that 
we have plenty of room at home and do 
not need colonies for our surplus popula- 
tion. We are confident that the American 
people oppose the conquest of weaker na- 
tions because of a deep-rooted conviction 
that no government has a right to exist 
without the consent of the governed. This 





belief constitutes one of our most cherished 
ideals. While we are striving to educate — 
the young people in our schools to become 
better trained and more efficient workers, 
we teachers should remember that we are 
also charged with the responsibility of help- 
ing to perpetuate the American ideal of 
government. While we heed the call of 
the industries for more efficient workers, 
let us not neglect the call of the nation for 
more efficient citizens. Commercial and in- 
dustrial efficiency, uncontrolled by the right 
kind of ideals, may prove a menace instead 
of a help in the development of our na- 
tional life. Our full duty as teachers will 
not be fulfilled until we have successfully 


‘transmitted to the generatién now under 


our care the exalted ideals of personal con- 
duct and citizenship that characterized the 
founders of our government, and have made 
the United States of America such an at- 
tractive place in which to live. 


OUR DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH EUROPE, 


Hon. S. D. Fess, President of Antioch 
College, and member of Congress from 
Ohio, was the next speaker on the program, 
and his remarks follow: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
express my hope that I shall never lose the 
touch of the teachers, for they are my 
people. My thought is on their plane, and 
my sympathies are theirs, because it has 
been my life, therefore when the invitation 
was extended for me to speak to this au- 
dience, there was such a flood of recollec- 
tions came into my mind that made me 
want badly to accept the invitation. It 
breaks in on our vacation time, but it is a 
mighty pleasant item of the vacation to be 
here with you. 

I was glad to hear the note in the Pres- 
ident’s Address where he spoke of the con- 
nection of the Government of the State and 
the Union with the school. I think that is 
as it ought to be, and speaking from the 
standpoint of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, I think there is a little sympathe- 
tic feeling in that body toward a better con- 
dition that will possibly show itself in edu- 
cation. I am not one of the persons that 
says there is no good in our system, conse- 
quently I do not indulge in much adverse 
criticism. As a member of the President’s 
Educational Commission, I had a chance 
to see how our public men look upon the 
question of education, and I think I can 
say without a doubt that the time is coming 
when the interest of education will not be 
the last thing that is thought of, but it is 
going to be one of the first things, and what 
Pennsylvania has done the Federal Govern- 
ment will some time do. I think that Penn- 
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sylvania has emphasized the significance 
of the educational movement probably be- 
yond what the average State has done, and 
at the head of your institution known as 
the Public Schools, I say it without hesita- 
tion, you have the great educational phil- 
osopher of this country. Dr. Schaeffer. 

I am honored by the presence of the 
Congressman from this District who has 
always stood, so far as I could find, for the 
schools not only of the State but for the 
educational movements that have come up 
in Congress, and I am glad for men who 
are not afraid of their votes and are not 
afraid of their shadows, but who are willing 
to stand for education in the midst of this 
wonderful industrial age of ours. 

I did not come to talk to you about this; 
I came, with the permission of those in 
authority, to speak to you not as an educa- 
tor would speak but as a citizen, and not 
upon a question of educational import but 
on a question of National import, and there- 
fore I am going to ask you to consider with 
me for a little time one of the delicate 
questions that our nation must see. 

When the war in Europe started few 
people believed it could continue so long, 
and very few people believed that, modern 
gunnery would permit an extended time of 
warfare. My good friend, Mr. Bullard of 
Kansas City, spoke on the 18th day of Feb- 
ruary last, a year ago, and said there is no 
possibility of this country being involved. 
Being a student of American history, and 
fairly familiar with what has taken place 
since our nation began, naturally the days 
preceding the War of 1812 came to my 
mind, and I took the floor and reminded 
the country of the striking parallel between 
those days and these days. I said on that 
occasion, “To-day the war zone takes 
effect. Into that war zone wilk go belliger- 
ent merchant vessels carrying American 
citizens. They will be torpedoed, Amer- 
ican citizens will go down. What will 
America do? American vessels will enter 
these waters, they will strike a floating 
mine, they will go down, carrying American 
citizens with them. What will our country 
do?” Not, what ought it to do? no, that is 
not the thing I am afraid of, It is what 
ought it to do under such conditions. It 
was a pertinent question to ask on the 18th 
day of February, 1915. We are apt to 
think that it is an easy matter. That it 
does not necessarily concern us, because 
the war is in Europe. Ladies and gentle- 
men, when I spoke I used the expression 

“one-half the world in arms,” I must say 
to-day “ three-fourths of the world’s popula- 
tion at war, one-fourth of it at peace.’ 
We never had in the Civil war more than 
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two million men in the field at once; here 
is a war that takes thirty million into the 
field. Our war lasted four years and the. 
fatalities never reached beyond 600,000. 
From the middle of last June up to the 
first day of September Germany took 1,- 
100,000 prisoners from Russia, and in fifteen 
months Russia has lost two and one-half 
millions of men. Our four years’ war never 
cost more than 600,000. Our war never 
reached an expense of more than $3,000,000 
a day; here is a war in which one country 
alone, Great Britain, places the expenditure 
at $25,000,000 a day. That most important 
loan that was ever floated in the history of 
the world, $500,000,000, will serve the 
British Government but twenty days. The 
bonded indebtedness of this mighty Empire 
when the war began was $3,000,000,000, 
and now it is beyond $9,000,000,000, and 
$2,000,000,000 ready to be floated. The 
other nations, eleven of them, are not suffer- 
ing so much in that way, because the world 
knows that Great Britain has promised to 
bear much of the burden financially, and to 
keep control of the sea. When Germany 
was moving across Poland to the frightful 
disaster of Russia, people were wondering 
why is England so inactive. England was 
probably not so inactive as the world might 
think, but she was exceedingly active in 
furnishing the sinews of war and the con- 
tinuance of the supremacy of the sea. That 
was her particular function. The most 
modern gun when the war broke out shot 
600 times a minute, and fourteen months 
later we had a gun shooting 1700 times a 
minute. That is modern warfare. In our 
war you had to see the enemy to sight him, 
to-day the sighting is done from the eyes 
of the army in the air. We knew nothing 
about these things. The war goes to land 
and sea, goes beneath the sea, and extends 
to the sky—the most unheard-of things of 
all the imaginings of the human mind. 
Now, the thing that concerns us is our 
part in it. Can we stay out? That is the 
big question. We have ceased to talk much . 
about the cause, but I do not think there is 
any nation but one that is not in a degree 
at fault. This war is a struggle for the 
great nations to retain their position. Most 
people have lost sight of the dream of Rus- 
sia, the mighty Empire occupying one-sixth 
of the inhabitable globe, and yet without 
a port. Her only port in the East is Vladi- 
vostock, closed six months of the year by 
ice, shut out of Port Arthur by Japan, the 
Baltic Sea is closed, the Northern sea is 
frozen, and she is closed out of the Mediter- 
ranean by three wars. This mighty Empire 
cannot be a World power without an out- 
let to the sea, and she will be a World 
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power—you cannot keep her down. It is 
the one wonderful country of the Old World. 
Why is she concerned in the Balkans? The 
United States in the Balkans is the result 
of Russian diplomacy. These are friendly 
to her, and she will never permit an enemv 
country, as Austria, to go down there*into 
any single Balkan country. 

We have watched this war for eighteen 
months, and the end is not yet in sight. 
The only real hope that any of us can get 
is that under the present conditions every 
nation is going into bankruptcy. That will 
probably stop the war. 

Now what are the questions that will 
affect us? What are our differences with 
Germany? They are two, one grows out 
of our neutral rights, spelled by the word 
“contraband,” and the other grows out of 
human rights. The first is easily adjusted. 
Take the case of the sinking of the Freye, 
and the Gulflight and the Nebraskan, we 
can settle these without trouble. The only 
question then is whether a belligerent ex- 
ercising its right to destroy contraband 
can destroy the vessel that carries it. We 
say it cannot, Germany says it can. We 
say it is not in the treaty and Germany 
says it is not forbidden in the treaty,—and 
there we are. Now, we can arbitrate that 
if we can find arbitrators; three-fourths 
of the world belligerent and one-fourth 
neutral, and we arbitrate neutral rights. 
We will have to hunt for the arbitrators; 
that is the only trouble there. 

But, our difference growing out of the 
Lusitania and the Arabic embraces a new 
question. Great Britain was very unfor- 
tunate in connection with the Lusitania. 
The trip before she had an American flag 
at her head when she went into the war 
zone. Congress was excited, and yet, ladies 
and gentlemen, when you ask your con- 
gressmen to vote to protect our flag on the 
sea from being used by the belligerents, 
think before you make your demand. In- 
ternational Law says no vessel can be sunk 
without first giving opportunity for the 
passengers to be saved, and if every vessel 
before it is sunk must be entered to find 
what it is, what difference can it make to 
you what flag is at the head, and if we un- 
dertake to protect the American flag in time 
of war, we would have to put a penalty to 
it, and how would we enforce it? I do not 
know just what Congress ought to do in 
that case. It is a delicate question. Great 
Britain had also listed that vessel as a naval 
‘auxiliary vessel. It was not a naval auxil- 
iary vessel, or it could not have left the 
harbor of New York, for a naval auxiliary 
vessel is a war vessel, and war vessels: must 
interne. And so, having been listed as a 
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. naval alixiliary vessel, Germany seized upon 


it and torpedoed it, and then when we took 
up the matter, Germany said, Submit it to 
arbitration whether it was unarmed or not. 
We could not do that because that would 
have kept open the question for a long 
time and we could not agree. The Pres- 
ident skillfully and diplomatically said, 
“We cannot arbitrate whether it was armed 
or not, but we will arbitrate whether we 
made sufficient inspection as to whether it 
was armed.” That was a skillful reply to 
the German Government. The Lusitania 
is not settled. Several notes passed, and 
when the last one was sent by the President, 
it was pretty serious, because Germany did 
not answer, and the Arabic was sunk before 
the answer came. The New York “Times” 
sent for an opinion on the sinking of the 


‘Arabic as it had done on every note of the 


President and Germany on the Lusitania, 
and the opinion was sent in these words, 
“If the Arabic was unarmed and did not 
attempt to escape, and did not interfere 
with the German submarine, and is not dis- 
avowed by the German Government, it is 
the reply of Germany to the President. In 
that case, there is only one step that can 
be taken; that is breaking off diplomatic 
relations, then the next step is calling Con- 
gress.” Germany in a way disavowed the 
sinking of the Arabic but did not settle it 
entirely, and the Lusitania matter is open 
yet, consequently our difference with Ger- 
many is still to be adjusted. 

Our difference with Austria grows out of 
two things. First, Austria made an un- 
fortunate protest as a Government against 
our sale and export of arms. Germany 
never made a protest of that kind, and 
never will, because Germany has probably 
as high a type of diplomacy as the world 
knows. German people are protesting, and 
citizens of German blood in America are 
protesting, some of them, but the German 
Government has not. She knows that the 
right is not only clear, but we have no 
right to change it under International Law. 
There is not a person in this house that 
would not vote, I think, now to stop the 
exportation of munitions if we were free 
to do it. But listen, friends, you are under 
International Law here as citizens of the 
United States, and International Law says 
the right of neutrals to sell munitions of 
war in time of war is not to be questioned. 
But that is not a serious thing. Why, if 
that was all, we would do it at once—if we 
did not offend anybody but these people in 
Pennsylvania who are making munitions of 
war. We would stop it, because they are 
our citizens and we could do it. But that 
law was not put in there for the right of 
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the individual to sell, It was put in there 
to secure the right of the belligerent to buy. 
Who is the belligerent? Great Britain con- 
trols the sea. We believe in keeping the 
markets open,’so that in case we are forced 
into war we can go into neutral countries 
and buy the thing if we do not make it. 
Any citizen in America can stop shipping 
if he wants to, but the Government cannot 
stop it. If we put in the right of a bel- 
ligerent to buy and then forbid it, what 
would be our relationship with Great Britain 
and France? It would be strained. I will 
tell you how we could stop it—if we would 
come to the conclusion that we might need 
it ourselves, we could say we will not sell 
to you, we want it ourselves. But we can- 
not stop it otherwise. You must not allow 
your wishes coming from a good heart to 
ruin counter to your brains. 
under International Law, and we must live 
up to it if we want other nations to obey 
International Law. The other thing was 
the note on the sinking of the Ancona. 
That was an unfortunate incident. 

What is our difference with France? One 
thing is very serious, that is the Dacia in- 
cident, a belligerent vessel, bought in time 
of war by an American. England sent us 
word and said, If you buy that in time of 
war and pay a belligerent money, you will 
aid in a way the belligerent which you have 
no right to do, and if you send it across 
seas we will sink it. We said, You have 
no right to sink it. We made a test case 
out of it. The ship was bought, loaded 
and sent across the sea. Now, Great Britain 
did not do it herself, because she had a 
case just like it that would have gone 
against her in our Civil War, but France 
did it, and hauled it into a Prize Court. 
The decision went against us, the cargo 
was confiscated, and the vessel was re- 
christened and sent out on the sea. This 
case is still open. . That is not serious—if 
- can find arbitrators we can arbitrate 
that. 

But, what is the thing that is serious 
with France? <A few days ago the French 
took four German citizens off an American 
vessel, and two days later took two Amer- 
ican citizens. That is serious. That caused 
the War of 1812. Our Department of 
State demanded their release. I think they 
will release them, I have no doubt they 
will, but I am afraid they won’t! What 
would we do if they did not? Nothing but 
protest, I hope. 

What is our difference with Great Brit- 
ain? Ladies and gentlemen, far more 
serious than you think. Just because it 
does not involve lives, you think it is not 
serious, and because Germany and Austria 
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in their differences with us involve the 
destruction of lives, we have become so 
tense in our feeling against them that we 
lose sight of other’ things. Now, I speak 
as a teacher of history and a student of 
history, and I want to say to you, in my 
humble judgment, that Great Britain is taking 
far and away more risk in this war than 
any other country has taken. It is the one 
country I am most concerned about. What 
is the attitude:of the Cabinet to-night? 
What is the situation of the British public 
now? What about the dismal campaign 
in the Balkans? What about the dismal 
campaign in the Gallipoli Peninsula? What 
about Egypt? What about India? There 
are 52,000,000 Mohameddans in India and 
there are between 9,000,000 and 13,000,000 
Mohameddans in Egypt. Is it possible 
that there might be a Holy War? If so, 
what is the outcome? What makes that 
great Empire so high-handed in things that 
are in violation of International Law? 
How do you account for it? Because it is 
a life and death struggle of the nation. 
That is why she has abrogated every phase 
of the International Law on contraband 
that is written. Contraband has always 
been regarded as absolute and conditional, 
but Great Britain has eliminated that condi- 
tion, “ There is no conditional-contraband,” 
Great Britain insisted through Sir Edward 
Grey, and I think he is one of the greatest 
statesmen of England, And yet Sir Edward 
Grey is going to fall, and it will be another 
case of a great statesman that will go down 
because there is nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, and if he cannot succeed in what may 
be impossible, he will go the way. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey insisted that the Delegates to 
The Hague conference abolish it. If you 
cannot abolish, then limit the list of it and 
make sure that it cannot be changed during 
war. That is the instruction of the British 
Empire. Now why has this list been 
changed? It has been changed three times 
since the war started by Great Britain. 
Did Great Britain have the right? Well, 
there is nothing to prevent her. She is Mis- 
tress of the Seas. She had this put in in 
1898, in 1904, in 1907 and repeated in 1909. 
Now, why does she abrogate this? Because 
it is a life-and-death struggle, making her 
resort to what she calls the law of necessity, 
the thing we won’t let.Germany do when 
she uses her submarines. But Great Britain 
is maintaining a blockade, and a blockade is 
not effective unless it is a blockade. Why 
do we not pay any attention to the German 
blockade of the British Isles? Because it 
is not effective. 

How can we adjust our differences with 
Great Britain? Without trouble, I hope. 
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So, it is not my province to talk, it is my 
province to vote. What should my duty 
be? The war is going to close some day, 
and when it closes the vanguished people 
will feel bitter toward the neutral powers. 
They will say, You were not neutral, you 
may have been neutral in the letter of the 
law, but you allowed the shipping of muni- 
tions. Now in this particular case the 
shipping of munitions did not make us un- 
neutral—the opposite would have made us 
unneutral—but that will not change the 
feeling toward us. Every country will say, 
You are lining your pockets at our ex- 
pense. That makes a possibility to me that 
is serious. There will be some question 
on the Monroe Doctrine. Possibly some 
people say we ought to give up the Monroe 
Doctrine. Probably, ladies and gentlemen, 
we ought to give it up, but we won’t. But 
we will either give it up or put ourselves 
in a position to keep it. There is nothing 
more certain than that. 

Now, all the country is applauding the 
effort to effect a pan-Americanism. Ladies 
and gentlemen, there lurks in that move- 
ment one of the most dangerous tendencies 
our \country faces. We would have to 
consult every one of the twenty-one states 
on all questions. I know that that move- 
ment is popular, but the popularity of the 
movement is not atest. This country ought 
to keep out of all kinds of alliances. 

If overtures were made for peace to-day, 
could Germany afford to make peace? Her 
armies have gone to all the enemies’ coun- 
tries; there is not an enemy soldier on the 
German soil. Could she afford to make 
peace? If she did, she would have the 
finest trained army in the world, she would 
have her navy intact. Would she care very 
much whether our country was serious or 
not? I do not know, it makes me think 
and wonder. Her navy is superior to ours. 
Ours is fourth, it was second in 1910. We 
are talking about putting it back to second. 
I do not think it will go further than that. 
It would not need to be first. England is 
first, but her navy is so scattered, that I 
do not think it could all be gathered to- 
gether at any one time. I fear that we are 
close to war with conditions that will make 
it difficult for us to find adjustment with- 
out a struggle. We have 30,000 soldiers as 
.our mobile army on the continent; you 
could put them all in a stadium that I was 
.in yesterday at Syracuse, and then have 
room. How long would it take to mobilize 
that army? And yet people are saying to 
me, Why, if we had any trouble, and a 
foreign foe should ever land in America we 
would form a line and rush them. A Gov- 
ernor said that to me, a Governor of a 
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Western state, “Rush them into the sea 
against machine guns.” Another one said, 
“We could raise an army of a million men 
overnight.” I admit it, but what would you 
do with it. A congressman said to me, “I 
am ready to vote to send an American ship 
across the sea, and send a battleship there 
to see that they won’t stop it.” That is the 
~ of ignorance that will get us into trou- 

e. 

I am not sure that we are going to get 
into any trouble, but if Great Britain or 
Germany or France ever begin a settle- 
ment with Mexico, in which they claim 
$200,000,000, and demand an indemnity from 
Mexico or else a concession, what will we 
do? We won’t do anything, will we? 

If you say, friends that we should have 
no more equipment because it is expensive, 
I say it is the price we pay for being a big 
nation. We want to be big. You may say 
no nation wants to interfere with us. The 
nations that are bankrupt would be glad 
to pick a quarrel I am afraid, so that they 
could recompense the loss. I am flooded 
with letters asking me not to vote for the 
increase of the navy and army, but I am 
getting no letters asking me to vote for it. 
I say to you here and now that I won’t be 
swerved from my purpose. I have watched 
this situation for eighteen months, and the 
possibilities coming from it as I have seen 
them, and I would resign my place from the 
House of Representatives before I would 
refuse to vote for a reasonable increase in 
our army and our navy. 

Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, then read an in- 
teresting paper entitled 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
EDUCATION, 


It was an event of momentous signif- 
icance to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania when in the month of October, 1683, 
the Second Colonial Assembly mét in Phil- 
adelphia and adopted a Frame of Govern- 
ment for the colony whose influence was 
destined to mark in such a profound way 
the social, civic and military history of 
the whole country. The dav was full of 
prophecy. In that Frame of Government 
a law was enacted which, viewed in the 
light of educational demands two hundred 
and thirty-two years later, contains almost 
all of the essential activities for which we 
are contending to-day. The significant 
paragraph or section of the law declared, 
“ And to the end that poor as well as rich 
may be instructed in good and commend- 
able learning, which is to be preferred be- 
fore wealth, Be it enacted, etc., That all 
persons in this Province and Territories 
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thereof, having children, and all the guard- 
ians and trustees of orphans, shall cause 
such to be instructed in reading and writing, 
so that they may be able to read the Scrip- 
tures and to write by the time they attain 
to twelve years of age; and that then they 
be taught some useful trade or skill, that 
the poor may work to live, and the rich 
if they become poor may not want: of 
which every County Court shall take care. 
And in case such parents, or overseers 
shall be found deficient in this respect, 
every such guardian or overseer shall pay 
for every such child, five pounds, except 
there should appear an incapacity in body 
or understanding to hinder it.” Several 
provisions of this remarkable law are of 
special interest: 

(1) All children up to the age of i2 
were to be taught reading and writing. 
Here we have the first explicit declaration 
for an education for all the children of 
all the people; for the poor as well as for 
the rich. Though the prescribed course 
was limited, yet it covered the community’s 
educational needs. 

(2) All children were to be taught some 
useful trade or skill. Here is a clear ex- 
pression of what in our day we are pleased 
to call vocational education, fitting the 
child for useful, purposeful employment. 

(3) Parents, Guardians, or overseers 
were subject to fines if they neglected to 
have the children instructed according to 
law. Here was a definite recognition of 
the principle of compulsory education. 
This was probably the first compulsory 
school law passed in America. County 
Courts were directed to see that the law 
was enforced and a fine of five pounds 
was imposed for its violation. That it was 
not a dead letter is clearly shown by the 
court records, one of which reads: 

“At a Court of Quarter Sessions held 
at Chester, for said county, on the twenty- 
third day of the 12th month, Robert Sink- 
ler petitioned this Court that his present 
master John Crosby was to teach him to 
read and write, which he hath not freely 
performed, ordered that John Crosby put 
the said servant to school one month, and 
to instruct his said servant another month.” 

The earliest action regarding the actual 
establishment of a school took place at 
Philadelphia on the 26th day of October, 
1683. William Penn, the Proprietor and 
Governor of the Province, with the other 
members of the Council, took the follow- 
ing action: d 

“The Governor and Provil Councill 
having taken into their Serious Consider- 
ation the great Necessity there is of a 
School Master for the instruction and 
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Sober Education of youth in the towns 
of Philadelphia, Sent for Enock flower, an 
Inhabitant of the said Towne, who for 
twenty Year past hath been exercised in 
that care and Imployment in England, to 
whom having Communicated their Minds, 
he Embraced it upon the following terms: 
to Learne to read English 4s by the Quar- 
ter, to Learne to read and write 6s by the 
Quarter, to learne to read, Write and Cast 
accot 8s by the Quarter; for Boarding a 
Scholler, that is to say, dyet, Washing, 
Lodging, & Scooling, Tenn pounds for one 
whole year.” 

The limits of this paper will not permit 
of a detailed discussion of the various at- 
tempts to organize formal educational ac- 
tivities but chronologically arranged some 
sd the most important events are as fol- 
ows: 


Summary of Important Events. 


1726. In this year Rev. William Ten- 
nent established the famous “Log Col- 
lege” of Neshaminy, Bucks County. A 
single room twenty feet square constituted 
the college. Tennent was a fine scholar 
and made a marked impression on his 
students. The influence from this school 
set up schools and churches in other parts 
of the State and indirectly influenced the 
foundation of Princeton University. 

1749. Benjamin Franklin and his coad- 
jutors founded the academy and charitable 
school of the Province of Pennsylvania 
which five years later was transformed 
into a college. Thirty years after its 
foundation as an academy it became the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

1770. During this year was published 
the first book on Pedagogy in America. 
It was written in 1750 by Christopher 
Dock, the famous school master of the 
Skippack, but at his request was not pub- 
lished until after his death. Dock ad- 
vocated correspondence between the pupils 
of different schools as a means of educa- 
tion, thus anticipating the modern device of 
correspondence between the school youth 
of foreign countries and America. 

1790. The constitution adopted this year 
directed the Legislature to establish schools 
throughout the State in such manner that 
the poor may be taught gratis. It further 
directed that the arts and sciences shall. 
be promoted in one or more Seminaries 
of learning. Little attention was paid to 
the first provision but appropriations were 
made from time to time to colleges and 
academies with the provision that a certain 
number of children should be taught free. 

1799. Westtown Boarding School, Ches- 
ter County, one of the earliest private 
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schools was established by the Society of 
Friends. 

1802-04-09. Laws were passed provid- 
ing for an enrollment of all children whose 
parents were too poor to educate them. 

1807. Nazareth Hall, Northampton 
County, was established and had special 
departments designed particularly for the 
training of teachers. 

1818. Joseph Lancaster came to Amer- 
ica and was in the employ of the Board of 
Controllers of Philadelphia for several 
years. Lancaster had gained a reputation 
as a teacher by conducting a school of one 
thousand children without any other teach- 
ers than the children. It was the mono- 
torial system where the most advanced 
children taught those in the grade below. 
During the year “the Philadelphia Model 
School was established by law expressly as 
a Teachers’ School. It is the oldest school 
of the kind. Its purpose was to qualify 
teachers for the sectional schools in the 
city, and for schools in other parts of the 
State. It was really a State Normal School. 
In 1848 this School was converted into the 
Philadelphia Normal School.” 

It is interesting to note that while there 
was no State system of schools up to 1833, 
there was throughout these early years 
much agitation for a State system. 

1830. “The Pennsylvania Society for 
the Promotion of Public Schools advocated 
a Normal School for each Congressional 
District. 

1833. “The House of Representatives 
directed its Committee on Education to 
inquire into the expediency of establishing 
at the expense of the State a Manual Labor 
Academy for the instruction of persons to 
officiate as teachers in the Public Schools. 
The School was to be located at or near 
Harrisburg, to accommodate 200 students 
and to combine in its course training in 
agricultural and mechanical pursuits, with 
intellectual and moral instruction in the 
German and English languages. Each stu- 
dent after leaving the Institution was ex- 


_ pected to engage as a teacher in the Public 


Schools of the Commonwealth for the term 
of twelve months. 

1834. A most important date in the edu- 
cational history of the State. A general 
State system of education by common 
schools was established largely through the 
efforts of Governor Wolf and Samuel 
Breck, of Philadelphia. 

1835. Attempted repeal of the free 
school law and defeat of that attempt 
through the influence of Thaddeus Stevens. 

1836-57. All the Governors who held 
office between these years in their messages 
recommended the establishment of Normal 





Schools or Training Schools for teachers. 
One recommended a Normal School for 


each county, and one central institution of 


the same character but ef higher grade for 
the entire State. 

1840. School Directors were authorized 
either of themselves or with the aid of some 
competent persons employed by them, to ex- 
amine all teachers applying for schools, and 
to give them certificates of competency. 

1843. Boards of Directors were author- 
ized to appoint an Inspector of Common 
Schools who was to devote his time and at- 
tention to visitation. A few districts car- 
ried this into effect, but this law was su- 
perseded in 1854 by the Act providing for 
County -Superintendents. 

1848. The first well defined Teachers’ , 
Institute was held at Columbus, Warren 
County. 

1849. Age at which children could be 
admitted to school was changed from four 
to five years. Law also passed in this year 
prohibiting persons from teaching without 
a certificate enumerating the branches they 
were found capable of teaching. In this 
year, also the minimum term was increased 
from three to four months. 

1852. The Convention which formed 
the State Teachers’ Association met at Har- 
risburg, December 28th. It met semi-an- 
nually until 1857, since then only once a 
year. No meeting was held in 1862 owing 
to the threatened invasion of the State by 
the Confederates. No meeting was held 
in 1879 because the National Educational 
Association met in Philadelphia that year. 

1854. In the Act of May 8th, the first 
provision was made for the election of 
County Superintendents by the Directors 
of the several counties. This law was bit- 
terly opposed for many years, but never es- 
sentially changed. It was probably one of 
the most important steps taken in educa- 
tional work in the Commonwealth. This 
act also provided for not less than four 
months school nor more than ten. 

1855. Lancaster County Normal Insti- 
tute opened at Millersville. 

1857. The Department of Common 
Schools which had been a part of the 
Office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, was detached, and a Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools appointed by the 
Governor for a term of three years. This 
was changed in 1873 when the new Con- 
stitution went into effect. The Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools became the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the term of office was made four years. 

By Act of May 2oth of this year the 
State was divided into twelve Normal 
School Districts, and provision made for 
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the establishment of Normal Schools. Sub- 
sequently one of the districts was divided, 
making the total number now thirteen dis- 
tricts. 

1859. First State Normal School opened 
at Millersville. 

1864. Soldiers’ Orphan Schools organ- 
ized. This scheme of benevolence was 
without parallel in the history of any State 
or nation. It was fostered by Governor 
Andrew Gregg Curtain. 

1867. The Act of April 9th authorized 
and required County Superintendents to 
organize the teachers into a Teachers’ In- 
stitute. The County Treasury was to con- 
tribute not more than $200 nor less than 
$60 towards defraying the expense of se- 


. curing Lecturers and Instructors. This 


Act also provided for the election of City 
and Borough Superintendents in districts 
having over 5000 population. In 1885 this 
Act was extended to townships of over 5000 
population. 

1868. Twenty-three districts with about 
6000 children had no Common Schools in 
operation at this time. 

1872. Act of April 9th provided for not 
less than five months’ school. 

1887. Act of May 19th provided for not 


~ Jess than six months’ school. 


1893. Directors were required to fur- 
nish text-books and supplies free of cost 
for use in the public schools. This was 
undoubtedly one of the most beneficent 
acts in the whole catalog of school legisla- 
tion. It enabled thousands of children who 
by reason of poverty were not supplied 
with books to have equal advantages with 
the rich and well-to-do in every school. 
This and the compulsory school law of 
1895 gave to the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania a tremendous forward movement. 
The credit for the enactment of these meas- 
ures is largely due to John R. Farr, now 
Member of -Congress from the Scranton 
District. 

1895. Act of May 16th was the first 
compulsory measure enacted into law in 
Pennsylvania, excepting the law which was 
a part of the original Frame of Govern- 
ment and which had been drawn by Wil- 
liam Penn. High Schools received legis- 
lative recognition this year by the enact- 
ment of a law providing for several grades 
of Township High Schools and making a 
special appropriation therefor. Act of June 
18th provided that unvaccinated children 
might not attend the public schools. 

1897. Act of June 28th, Directors are 
empowered to provide transportation under 
certain conditions. 

1899. Act of April 4th provided for. not 
less than seven months’ school. 
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1905. A law was passed providing that 
school rooms must have 200 cubic feet of 
air space, 15 feet of floor space, and that 
25 per cent. of the floor area must be in 
lighting area. 

1907. During this year the minimum 
salary act was passed providing that teach- 
ers holding provisional certificates should 
receive not less than Forty Dollars and 
those of a higher grade not less than Forty- 
five Dollars. 

1911. With the enactment of the School 
Code by the Legislature of 1911 Pennsyl- 
vania entered upon a new era in her edu- 
cational history and took an advanced step 
in popular education. Probably no educa- 
tional measure was ever more widely dis- 
cussed in State or National circles than this 
Code and the consensus of opinion was ex- 
pressed by one whose studies in educational 
legislation is nation-wide when he declared 
that “The most conservative State in the 
Union enacted the most progressive and 
complete educational code ever attempted 
in America.” 

Since 1911 the provisions of the Code 
have been extended by the addition of sev- 
eral wide-reaching measures. 

The first of these was the provision made 
for Agricultural and Industrial vocational 
education. 

Schools in 21 counties with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 500 pupils have 
been organized to promote Agricultural 
education, and in 
counties enrolling pupils are 
teaching distinct vocational industrial ac- 
tivities, 

When the legislature of 1915 appropri- 
ated one million dollars to aid in promoting 
continuation schools in connection with the 
child labor law it took a step far in advance 
of any other State in the Union. Within 
its organic law the State has made pro- 
vision for every form of educational en- 
deavor—practical, theoretical or voca- 
tional—that can be thought of in connection 
with the social, industrial or civic life of 
the Commonwealth. 

Summing up the retrospect we may say 
that Pennsylvania has through the two and 
one-fourth centuries of her existence slowly 
evolved a system of education that in each 
period met public demands. The growth 
was slow due to the peculiar conditions of 
her population, her industrial life and 
physical configuration. Probably no State 
in the Union had so many difficulties to 
surmount. Anything in the way of State- 
wide unity or centralization of administra- 
tion had to be wrought out in the face of 
great opposition. 

To-day every form of educational ac- 
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tivity that lends itself to the highest wel- 
fare of the children has its counterpart 
operating in the various sections of the 
Commonwealth. 

In prospect Pennsylvania has some end- 
lessly interesting problems that challenge 
attention. Among these is the distinctive 
problem of the rural school and its limita- 
tions. 

Rural Schools and Consolidation.—Owing 
to the physical configuration of Pennsyl- 
vania and widely scattered population in 
sparsely settled communities, the problem 
of consolidation of schools is a most dif- 
ficult one. There are many sections where 
schools cannot be consolidated and where 
the one-room building, with its little group 
of children scattered through various grades 
in ones and twos, will have to be main- 
tained. The one-room school building will 
always occupy a prominent place in our 
educational system. The important thing 
is to make the schools in these places cen- 
ters of community interest. To make them 
such, strong, wise, energetic, active teach- 
ers will be needed. Nowhere is there 
greater need for those who can exercise 
leadership and arouse community interest. 

The problem of making the school the 
community center in many places is much 
more difficult than it was twenty-five years 
ago. Then the countryside had its full 
quota of men, women and children, but 
the multiplication of inventions and labor- 
saving machines has resulted in stripping 
the suburban community of its population 
and congesting it in the cities. In many 
places the absence of literary societies, 
spelling-bees, singing schools and social 
center activities is due to the fact that 
there is no population to attend them; still 
much may be done under wise leadership 
to bring together the little groups into 
larger community interests through awake- 
ning a sense of social feeling. The wider 
use of the school plant is clearly fore- 
shadowed in the activities observed in every 
part of the State. The public school house 
is the one establishment in the community 
that belongs to everybody. Perhaps noth- 
ing will contribute more to the extension 
of consolidated schools than good roads. 

The Teachers’ Qualification and Rec- 
ompense.—It is noteworthy that increas- 
ingly a large number of well qualified, well 
prepared, high minded, consecrated, unsel- 
fish men and women are entering upon 
teaching as a life occupation. It is one of 
the hopeful signs. During the past sum- 
mer approximately 3000 Pennsylvania teach- 
ers attended summer sessions of Colleges, 
Universities and Normal Schools in this 
and other states for the purpose of better 
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fitting themselves for their work. And it 
is worthy of comment that these student 
teachers came not alone from the large 
centers but many of them from the remote 
suburban districts. 

Furthermore, county superintendents have 
organized summer schools of methods, 
where for a period of one or two weeks 
those who are to teach for the first time 
are instructed in definite practical lines of 
school work. All this points to a higher 
professional standard. 

In this direction there is opportunity for 
a tremendous forward movement. By in- 
creasing the number of well-prepared, 
efficient teachers we can measureably influ- 
ence an increase in the salary budget. Rel- 
atively low standards of qualification and 
efficiency spell out minimum wages. It is 
so in every business, it is true in teaching. 
The Educational Council of the Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting expressed its con- 
viction that the laws relating to the certif- 
ication of teachers had served their pur- 
pose admirably but in view of the wider 
range of educational activity the intense 
interest manifested by the public and the 
new problems confronting us that the basis 
of granting certificates should be reorgan- 
ized and readjusted to meet the new de- 
mands, 

Closely akin to the question of remuner- 
ation is the question of the retirement fund 
or pension for faithful consecrated superan- 
nuated teachers. The legislature commit- 
tee’s report will discuss the present status 
of this question as it exists in Pennsylva- 
nia. The success or failure to secure such 
recognition lies within the power of the 
teaching body. The propaganda is stead- 
ily gaining ground. It has been well said 
that “One of the greatest advantages of 
a liberal retirement allowance is the satis- 
factory way in which it is removing the 
disquieting uncertainty that has in many 
cases heretofore accompanied the limited 
income of the teacher. This disquietude 
prevents hearty devotion to work; for few 
situations are more trying than to see old 
age approach with slender means of sup- 
port for self and for family. The teacher 
is not apt to save, owing largely to the de- 
mands of a social position which is higher 
than his pay. A liberal retirement allow- 
ance should therefore come to him in his 
old age, not as an act of charity but as his 
right, because he has been of exceptional 
value to his community and to his State 
and to his country.” 

Illiteracy—One of the far-reaching 
questions which concerns Pennsylvania is 
the growing number of illiterates due to 
immigration from Southern and Eastern 
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Europe. In nineteen states in which Penn- 
sylvania is included the numbers of white 
illiterates is steadily increasing. “ An illi- 
terate democracy,” says Winthrop Talbot 
“is as vain an imagining as a creditless 
business or a formless art, for government 
by representation rests upon the intel- 
ligence of all and in turn intelligence de- 
pends upon general and rapid transfer of 
thought and information by the printed 
page.” We must not be blind to the situa- 
tion that confronts us. It is possible that 
with the declaration of peace in Europe 
there will come to our shores vast numbers 
of destitute and discouraged war victims 
from the devastated, tax and plague ridden 
countries. 

The varied industrial pursuits of this 
state offer exceptional labor opportunities 
for this unskilled class and hither they 
will come. There is ample provision in the 
law as it stands to provide educational op- 
portunity for adults and in many places 
schools for such have been provided, but 
public opinion needs to be awakened to the 
importance of this project. 

At no time during the years that have 
passed has there been such intelligent, 
wide-spread appreciation of the work of our 
schools as at present. There is indeed 
much to do. The inertia of ignorance and 
the smug complacency of a crass conserva- 
tism will meet us at every upward step. 
Every item in the long catalogue of human 
achievement, whether in thought or in ac- 
tion, was placed there only through strug- 
gle and sacrifice. All of us are discouraged 
and dismayed at times because effort in 
educational work matures so slowly. But 
it is the law of progress that the character 
of a commonwealth, like the character of 
an individual, gains ascendency by slow 
and painful degrees. Years will elapse be- 
fore the work of the school room is crystal- 
lized into the life and blood of the com- 
monwealth. In this work the teacher stands 
in the forefront as philosopher, guide and 
interpreter. 

Pennsylvania represents a unique field 
for educational initiative and activity. It 
embraces 45,000 square miles of widely 
diversified territory. It has a population 
of 8,000,000 people widely separated in 
point of race, religion, custom, habit, laws 
and traditions. Physiographically, topo- 
graphically, geologically and ethnographic- 
ally, it is more widely differentiated than 
any other community in the world. Its 
river valleys are garden spots and its se- 
cluded hillsides produce vineyards rivalling 
those of the Rhine. It has mountains of 


iron, and coal and large areas of fine for- 
ests, it has great stretches of lands that 
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are unproductive and thinly populated, and 
it has gas, oil and coal to provide the gen- 
erating power for almost countless diver- 
sified industries. Its people speak all 
tongues, and worship at all shrines. All of 
these conditions conspire to make the edu- 
cational problem exceedingly difficult and 
complex, but it is none the less interesting 
because it is difficult and complicated. 


Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look! the land is bright. 


Miss Sylva Jones played a violin solo 
which was well received by the large au- 
dience. 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS THAT MADE DENMARK 
FAMOUS, 


The next address, on the above subject, 
was by Mr. H. W. Foght, specialist in 
Rural Practice, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, who spoke as follows: 

Fellow Teachers: I shall do my best to 
give my two-hour talk in a compass of 
something like twenty-five minutes. I am 
to tell you very briefly indeed to-night 
the story of one of the smallest of the 
kingdoms on the Continent of Europe—its 
educational and agricultural story. Den- 
mark has an area of less than 15,000 square 
miles, and sinuous arms of the ocean have 
torn it into shreds, leaving it a compara- 
tively large peninsula, and more than 500 
small islands, most of them indeed so small 
that you do not find them in the ordinary 
geography of to-day. Nature has dealt 
with the small kingdom in a step-motherly 
fashion—or do you prefer step-fatherly 
here to-night? At any rate the climate is 
inhospitable, yet it is neither extremely hot 
nor cold. Disagreeable winds sweep up 
from the ocean at all seasons of the year, 
so that it is necessary for the Danish farm- 
ers to stall-feed their cattle at least niné 
months of the year. Yet in this inhospit- 
able climate the people have accomplished 
wonders. But it was not always so. One 
hundred and twenty-five years ago Den- 
mark had a very poor system of agricul- 
ture because of the fact that she had a very 
poor system of rural schools. All of these 
things are changed to-day in such a way 
that Denmark now is the most scientific 
agricultural nation on the face of the earth, 
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due to the fact that she has the most com- 
plete system of rural schools of any nation. 
But Denmark had to come to a realization 
of her needs; she had to be driven to it by 
necessity. 

The Danish historian tells us that one 
thousand years ago the heart of Jutland 
was a splendid forest of oak, pine, spruce 
and other trees, and that to the eastward 
of this great windbreak was fine farming 
land everywhere down toward the islands. 
Then thoughtless men set to, work—we 
have thoughtless men in our country to- 
day—who said Denmark needed ships, she 
needed an armada. So they began hewing 
down the forests, and in the course of a 
few hundred years the harsh west and 
northwest winds began blowing over the 
farm sites, and in course of time the heart 
of Jutland was dead and desolate, the home 
of the outlaw and the sky-lark. Now it 
happens that the sky-lark is the bird of 
hope in Denmark, and better times were to 
come. But the necessity had to come first. 

In 1864 the small kingdom went into a 
desperate war with Prussia and Austria. 
She was too small and she lost. It was a 
bitter struggle while it lasted. At one fell 
blow two of her best provinces were taken 
away from her. She lost about one-third 
of her area and about one-fourth of her 
population, and about the same amount of 
her national wealth. For a few short 
weeks the nation was plunged in a lethargy 
of depression; she did not know what to 
do. Yet the Danes did know that they 
could not lift their heads high in a political 
sense among the nations of the earth. Then 
the miracle took place. The philosophers 
and poets stepped forth and said, We can 
change this condition of things. And it 
was so. Ina very short while they accom- 
plished it by giving to Denmark her re- 
markable educational system. 

You may recall when Napoleon Bona- 
parte stood with his foot upon the neck of 
Prussia in 1804, I think the same sort of 
thing happened in Prussia. It was the 
schoolmen, the philosophers and teachers 
of this small kingdom, who came forward 
and saved it. They said what Prussia 
needs is education for every man, woman 
and child in the land, and they got-it in a 
few years. It was an education, indeed, 
which taught them to love God better than 
they love him now; to love Fatherland bet- 
ter than they love it now; and you will also 
recall what happened in 1871 when the 
united people were enabled to crown the 
first Emperor of the Great German Em- 
pire. I believe that, if the nations on the 
Continent of Europe and on the islands 
alongside of this Continent had been making 





use of an educational system so thorough- 
going and yet so altruistic as that now in 
use in the small kingdom of Denmark, this 
terrible war that we have heard about here 
to-night, might perhaps never have oc- 
curred. 

At the close of the war of 1864 the Danes 
set to work to redeem what they had lost, 
and it is indeed a wonderful story to show 
how for a generation and a half these men 
have toiled in such a way that to-day they 
have more tillable land than before the war. 
They made a patriotic duty out of it. They 
took the water from the !ow places and 
carried it to the dry highlands, and made 
it blossom like the rose. Away down along 
the coast lines, where for ages and ages 
sand dunes had collected, and then been 
driven inland, they have planted and planted 
and made new the land which was dead, 
and when the land was made they began 
producing great crops of the right kind 
of things, and again through the schools 
they have taken the things produced and 
have manufactured them, and finally the 
farmers themselves have placed the man- 
ufactured articles upon the markets of the 
world in such a way that they have mas- 
tered this question of middlemen which 
troubles us so much to-day. 

So here you have it then from a free 
complete system of rural schools—and I 
am limiting myself to the rural schools. 
Through these schools they have been able 
to renovate. the land that was dead; they 
have produced much of the right kind of 
crops; they have manufactured these crops 
and placed them upon the markets of the 
world in such a way that the producer has 
received the most, and the ultimate con- 
sumer has paid the least. More than this, 
it has made scientific farmers. It is a fact, 
ladies and gentlemen, that Denmark is the 
only civilized nation on the face of the 
earth to-day which does not have a rural 
life problem. To-day sixty-two per cent. 
of the population lives in the open country 
or in the little village. The country is out- 
growing the industrial centres to-day, and 
it is because they have been handled by a 
wonderful organization to stem the tide 
which was rapidly gathering their small na- 
tion into the five industrial places. In 1800 
only three and a half per cent. of our na- 
tion lived in the towns in the United States, 
and at the present time we are just about half 
agricultural and half industrial. I verily 
believe that if the right figures were avail- 
able fully 52 per cent. of all of our 100,000,- 
ooo odd people would be shown to live in 
the urban places to-day, and God only 
knows where this thing is going to end 
unless we become fully awake to the needs 
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of to-day, and so re-organize our agricul- 
tural life through the right kind of schools 
in the open country as to put a check to it. 

Very briefly, the Danish rural school sys- 
tem is made up in this way: First, the ele- 
mentary school of eight years; after this 
three years of the school of the out-of- 
doors, then comes the folk high school, 
to be followed up by practical work in the 
local agricultural school by the young men, 
and by work in the local school of house- 
hold economy by the young women. When 
they are through with this school system 
they return to the land, understanding it, 
realizing the significance of the fact that 
it is holy, being able with it all to make a 
good living out of the land. 

Now, very briefly. The elementary school 
is entered by the child at the age of six. 
There is compulsory attendance, but there 
is no trouble about getting them there. It 
is believed on the other side of the ocean 
that it is absolutely essential for the life- 
welfare of the child to attend school, and 
the parent will see to it that he attends 
throughout the entire year, and the eight 
school years of the elementary school. The 
thing that stands out in the elementary 
School more than anything else is this, that 
when the child goes into the school for the 
first time he is met here by the professional 
teacher, of good academic preparation and 
excellent professional training; indeed, no 
one is allowed to teach in the rural schools 
of Denmark who is not a graduate from 
one of the twenty normal schools, and most 
of them have a great deal more preparation 
than this. These teachers are real leaders. 
They live in the heart of the open country 
year after year. The entire course of study 
somehow rests on old Mother Earth. I 
have seen this motto in a great many of 
the schools, “It is a poor father indeed who 
does not leave the land for his children at 
least a little better than he got it from his 
fathers. “Do you not think that if we 
would make use of this motto, place it upon 
the walls of our schools and then live up to 
it, we would become a great nation as a 
result of doing it? 

Of course, in these schools the teacher 
lives in a home built at the community ex- 
pense. They are well taken care of and 
do not have to worry about making ends 
meet as we do in our country to-day. In 
this great country of ours rural teachers 
do not make on the average more than 
about $370 a year, while all the teachers of 
the United States have an average income 
of only $400 a year. It is not so on the 


other side. There they are doing the 
square thing by their teachers.. They ex- 
pect them to have a good professional edu- 
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cation, and they are meeting them at least 
half-way. But I must pass over this in 
order to get to the most important part of 
my little talk. 

When the child is through with the ele- 
mentary school he enters the school of the 
out-of-doors. They realize that not all 
education is to be acquired from within 
the covers of a book or within the four 
walls of a school building. They take the 
child now, at 14 or 15, that time of early 
adolescence or pre-adolescence, the most im- 
portant period in the child’s life. It is the 
time when the physical man must be looked 
after, and when he should learn the dig- 
nity of honest toil. At this time the Gov- 
ernment “steps in. They have in the open 
country Government-supervised farms and 
Government-supervised homes, in which 
the youngsters spend the day hours, al- 
ways of course spending the nights at 
home. They spend their day hours in 
practical work. Two evenings at least of 
the week these youngsters are taken in 
hand by supervisors of the Government 
who take them to the play houses. These 
are the community halls and gymnasiums 
where they play. I have never seen any 
nation play as much or as well in school 
as they do. This play is carried into after- 
life, and finally as old graybeards they 
play in the community halls. Do you know, 
friends, I have seen old white-bearded men 
turn handsprings and somersaults just 
about as well as some of the young fel- 
lows. These things are very important 
for, as I have said, this is the time of life 
when the young man or young woman is 
ready to be either led or misled, as the 
case may be. 

Next comes the folk high school of 
Denmark. Not as we understand it, four 
years of work above the eighth grade, not 
that at all. This is a school for grown 
people from eighteen years upwards to 
ninety-nine years. This school is open to 
all who care to go to it. The teachers in 
these schools are inspired men mostly, and 
some women inspired and inspiring to the 
young people. In the few minutes which 
I have left, it is practically impossible for 
me to give a detailed explanation as to 
what it is. It is primarily a cultural 
school. 

In some way in this school, as they sit 
listening to these inspired men and women, 
they ask themselves such questions as 
these: “What am I?” “Why am I?” 
“What is life?” “What is my purpose in 
life?” “How may I best fill my little place 
in life in order to do the most good?” Itis 
wonderful to me, this school system. 
These people are well educated in litera- 
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ture. They have lectures in mythology, in 
the history of nations, in the history of 
man, and a great many other things. They 
know not only their own literature of Den- 
mark, they know as much about Ibsen, Leo 
Tolstoi,. Goethe, Schiller, Milton, Shake- 
speare, Longfellow, yes, Emerson, as of 
their own authors. Do you realize how 
these farmers become international in 
their thought? A great man of Denmark 
said to me a few years ago, “It is not our 
technical schools, it is not our agricultural 
schools that have made out of the nation 
the great agricultural nation that it is, it is 
primarily these cultural schools.” 

I will take you for a minute or two to 
one of these folk high schools, and then 
we will close. We find ourselves up in 
the northeastern part of the island of 
Zealand (if you are interested in this, send 
to the Department of Education for the 
publications of Rural Denmark, and you 
may read this for yourself). It is six 
o’clock in the morning, winter time, and, 
therefore, we find in the school young men 
only. The chimes are heard, and 214 
husky young farmers come in ready for 
their breakfast. Half an hour later the 
breakfast bell is heard and the 214 file into 
the dining room, where they break up into 
groups of twenty, each score of them in 
charge of a house father, the man to whom 
they may go for advice and comfort and 
the like of that. The meal is very frugal 
indeed in this particular school, one of the 
best in the land. The young fellows paid 
only $7.50 per month for tuition, board and 
lodging. To be sure, this did not pay the 
expenses, the nation being more than will- 
ing to pay the deficit, realizing that the in- 
vestment was worth it. After breakfast 
we heard the chimes again—7 o’clock—and 
now the 214 troop into the beautiful audi- 
torium for the morning worship. There is 
no compulsion about attending these devo- 
tional exercises, but somehow the entire 
school is organized in such a way that it 
does not occur to. these young fellows to 
slip out. They have nothing particular to 
do except attend the morning worship. To 
begin with they sing a patriotic hymn, and 
then we have a Scripture reading and 
prayer, and close by singing “A mighty 
Fortress is our God.” 

They then went about the day’s work. 
Sixty minutes in Norse History first; sixty 
minutes in literature; a rest period; sixty 
minutes of violent gymnastics; luncheon, 
rest for an hour and a half; work in the 
fields or in the shops; then we rested some 
more; had our evening meal, assembled at 
7:30 for the last time of the day, in the 
wonderful auditorium. The principal of 





the school stood up and said, Our Amer- 
ican friend is about to leave us to-night, 
we will now hear from him, and he will 
speak to us in Danish. I did not expect to 
be called upon, but somehow these men 
are so inspiring that they take it for 
granted that any old fellow can speak on 
any old subject at any old time. I am not 
a Dane, I was born in rock-ribbed Nor- 
way, but I am an American to-day—and 
there is no hyphen about it. We Scanda- 
navians understand the tongue of the Dané, 
we know their history and literature, and 
so I went to it. I spoke for three-quar- 
ters of an hour in Danish and then sat 
down, congratulating myself upon having 
gotten over it pretty well. Then a young 
fellow got up in the back part of the room 
and said we should now like to have Mr. 
Foght speak to us in English, because we 
love it so. It is remarkable in these 
schools; every young fellow there makes 
use of English or German,—you may take 
your choice of either. So I spoke to them 
for about three-quarters of an hour more 
in English. Do you realize that that was 
ninety minutes, and I thought it was all 
over, and then the principal of the school 
got up and said, “Now we will have the 
regular exercises of the evening.” He 
gave a wonderful lecture for just sixty 
minutes more. 

I am going to close right here. I have 
not told more than half of this story. 
These people have done wonderful things 
with the country. The majority of the 
cabinet of the little kingdom is made up of 
men from the land. Now then, in conclu- 
sion, have we Americans changed grad- 
ually from a nation of pioneers? We are 
no longer pioneers. Pioneer schools will 
answer our purposes no longer. We must 
have a new kind of school, the school of 
the farming community. I believe in the 
new industrial work, in the new educa- 
tional work, but, do you know, sometimes 
I think our farmers suffer more to-day 
because of the lack of a little culture, a 
little real deep serious reading and think- 
ing, than they suffer from anything else. 
We are permitting the pendulum to swing 
quite far from the ultra-cultural, as we 
have called it, to the practical, the very 
practical, on the other side. I am satis- 
fied that we must be more than careful at 
this point, or we are going to permit it to 
go so far as to run it entirely into the ul- 
tra-practical. And we Americans, good- 
ness knows! are by nature practical enough 
in many respects. The Dane has been able 
in some way to build the right kind of a 
school system so as to get the right kind 
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of results, and it may help us to what we 
are striving for at this time. 

The last number on the program was a 
Soprano Solo “One Fine Day,” Puccini, 
sung by Miss Rachel Jones, of Shippens- 
burg State Normal School. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The President before adjournment ap- 
pointed the following committees: 


Resolutions—Dr. Ezra Lehman, Shippens-: 


burg; Dr. C. B. Robertson, Pittsburgh; Supt. 
Jonas Wagner, Bellefonte; Miss Lizzie Ram- 
mel, Gettysburg, and Prof. Gideon Evans, 
Scranton. 

Nominations—Dept. Supt. Reed B. Teit- 
rick, Harrisburg; Supt. R. B. Milnor, Muncy, 
and Dr. G. M. Philips, West Chester. 

Auditing Committee —Supt. C. E. Plasterer, 
Emporium; Supt. O. C. Gortner, Hanover, and 
Supt. Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





Ss Bass afternoon’s program was opened 
by the quartette, composed of Messrs. 
Beynon, Evans, Jenkins and Warren, who 
sang “The Chimney,” followed by “ Annie 
Laurie,” both heartily applauded. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY DEMOCRATIZING EDU- 
CATION. ’ 


Dr. Charles A. Wagner, State School 
Commissioner of Delaware, addressed the 
large audience much as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I know it is 
rather presumptuous for me to come to a 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion, inasmuch as territorially I am ex- 
cluded from it, living in Delaware, but I 
have been able, in some way or other, to 
cajole somebody to take my dollar and I 
wear a badge. [Laughter.] 

Reference to the New International Dic- 
tionary for the definition of the term 
“ democratization” reveals this statement: 
“to render, or to become, democratic, as 
in government or policy.” Apparently, 
therefore, the writer of that definition 
thought of government and of party pol- 
icies as subjects for democratization, 
rather than of the general system of edu- 
cation. 

The first proposition that I shall lay 
down for my discussion is this, namely: 
for us a system of education must be so 
devised as not merely to fit a democracy, 
but as to beget hopes and aspirations of 
democracy, and must then furnish the oc- 
casions and provide the means to fulfill 
those hopes and to make realization of the 
aspirations possible. 
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For purpose of contrast with democracy, 
I shall assume that what the past has re- 
vealed to us is at least possible, if not 
necessarv. In the past we have found, as 
opposed to democracy, social systems under 
which the hope of the individual to real- 
ize his own possibilities were nil, whether 
he belonged to an upper or a lower stra- 
tum. Within the limits and confines of 
the class to which he belonged by birth 
he must live his life: what is permitted to 
his class is permitted to him, and what is 
forbidden to his class is forbidden to him. 
Over against any and all forms of ‘this 
caste idea as a scheme for planning and 
patterning a human life, we are to-day be- 
ginning to place our faith in the indivi- 
dual’s development of the best that is in 
him, and of the co-ordination and co-oper- 
ation of this best individual with the best 
of all others, to give us an ideal democracy. 
The task of democracy thus stands out 
clearly as the obligation to give each 
human being the chance and conditions 
for realizing his best, and of then supply- 
ing the conditions for living and perform- 
ing that best for self and others unhin- 
dered by any restraints except such as must 
be imposed “for the good of all.” Of 
course, this is ideal and Utopian, but in 
any excursus, whether of travel or of 
speculation, we should get an idea of our 
terminus ad rem before starting on the 
journey, hence the necessity for this pref- 
atory dogmatism. Only one or two prac- 
tical aspects of the processes of democrat- 
ization can be proposed within the limits 
of time of your convention addresses, 
therefore, “to the work.” 

As is well understood, some results of 
education have value for individual ends. 
In this discussion those ends will be as- 
sumed rather than argued. Other results 
of education have their chief value in be- 
getting consciousness of “common needs 
and of common hopes” and in training for 
the joint, concurrent thinking and in the 
co-operative action of individuals to se- 
cure common ends: this is, of course, the 
phase of education which must be denom- 
inated and characterized as “social” or 
democratic. Although democracy means 
“Rule or power in the hands of the peo- 
ple,” this generic sense is rapidly giving 
way to the larger conception of aggres- 
sive combination of the people “to pro- 
mote the general welfare” as pre- 
amble to our Constitution has so memorably 
phrased it rather than to the single ac- 
tivity of control of political government, 
or the protection of our rights and proper- 
ties under the political government. This 


change is actually in progress, and facts 
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of daily experience prove it, since govern- 
ment is doing many things for us that can- 
not by any stretch of imagination be sanc- 
tioned by the ideas of democratic govern- 
ment cherished by the framers of our Con- 
stitution. Hence, the obligation to pre- 
pare a citizenship for an intelligent un- 
derstanding and a sympathetic participa- 
tion in the scheme in which and by which 
their life and life’s activities are to be 
ordered becomes, as Secretary Lane said 
in his report recently, the chief respon- 
sibility of government, or, to put the same 
thought into another form, “ Training the 
citizen for democracy, by democracy, is a 
democratic government’s first law of na- 
ture,” its law of self-preservation. 

The most primary while yet the most 
important of these common ends is an in- 
telligence and a sympathy on the part of 
the individual which makes fellow-feeling 
a second nature, a habit, a necessity quite 
as strong and compelling as self-feeling, 
for this principle must supply the binding, 
the cohesive power of our democratic co- 
operative activity. Usually the term in- 
telligence is used with at least part of the 
meaning I have in mind, so I shall speak 
of “intelligence,” as the quality consti- 
tuting the first need of a democracy. Our 
first obstacle in specifying this need is a 
measurement of degree of intelligence. 
Usually statistics on illiteracy are cited. 
For our purpose these statistics are not 
worth more than a road pointer in Califor- 
nia to find the road to Philadelphia, so I 
pass them by. Have we anything else? 
Yes: statistics of age-grades upon leav- 
ing our schools. William Allen White 
startled thoughtful people when he said, 
in his “The Old Order Changeth,” that 
the American people were educated only 
up to the sixth grade. Dr. Ayres came 
along a few years later and proved the 
statement for the cities. Figures have so 
far not been available for the rural sec- 
tions of our country, but I am sure of one 
state in which less than sixty per cent. of 
the children continue in school until they 
reach the sixth grade. Now a sixth grade 
education leaves the child without training 
to be a thinking citizen, that is, without 
power to think straight in the complicated 
problems that he is to help to decide by his 
vote when he shall be over 21 years of 
age. It is such facts, and the deplorable 
results of such facts that justify some of 
our leading citizens in decrying democrat- 
ic government, that lead them to have no 
faith in it, so that we hear such expres- 
sions as “the gusty passions of the mob” 
when the opinions of common people are 
referred to. It is not only the sadness 
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of failure to reach the ideal for everybody 
which should cause regret here, but the 
alarming fact that out of a forty per cent. 
“unintelligent” part of our citizenship the 
schemer can buy, cajole, and threaten 
enough poor dupes to’really count a ma- 
jority on election day, and thus make dem- 
ocratic rule the rule of the boss for selfish 
gain. 

Education for democracy therefore calls 
for a change in this condition. The facts 
and their significance must be brought 
home to the consciousness and consciences 
of people so that there shall result an ap- 
prehension of the danger and a clear con- 
ception of the way to avert it. We need 
a moral earnestness about the child’s need 
and the parent’s obligation for education 
for which Horace Mann set us the type 
and pattern in Massachusetts from 1837 
to 1849. This propaganda needs to be car- 
ried into every home, and most of all into 
the present indifferent home, the home 
which is itself the product and the victim 
of the very indifference and irresponsibility 
which it is propagating and perpetuating. 
Newspapers, granges, the public press and 
other equally devoted publicity agencies 
are making these claims and are carrying 
this agitation forward, but in spite of these 
efforts the sore spots are not being reached 
by the medicament. 

To get these victims of an incompletely 
democratized education into the atmos- 
phere and under the influence of the newer 
leaven, we need to extend and to enlarge 
the activity of an already operative or- 
ganization, we need the Parent-Teacher 
Association, under whatever name or guise 
it may be known, to come into each rural 
school and there to inoculate people who . 
think of little or nothing beyond the dull 
and monotonous round of each day’s duties, 
with the hopes and aspirations of self-real- 
ization which our day is making possible 
at almost any time of life to him who will 
use the opportunities. The Parent-Teacher 
Association as the means of bringing pos- 
sibilities of realization, enjoyment, devel- 
opment, which were denied in childhood, 
but which may be realized in adult life, 
this is a conception and a fact that is being 
realized not only by New York City’s ex- 
tension lectures in school centres, but in 
many rural sections through the activity 
of far-visioned, large-hearted, socially- 
minded teachers in isolated communities. 
If education and educators will take this 
ally and co-ordinate it with the system, I 
think we shall presently see that not only 
will we be ready to concede Horace Mann’s 
claim, that “the common school is the 
greatest invention ever made by the mind 
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of man,” but that the common school is 
incomplete until there is added the Parent- 
Teacher Association to extend into adult 
life the chances for mental growth, devel- 
opment, and enjoyment which the school 
has begun, The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion can really help us to create and to 


‘spread abroad the moral conviction and 


the dynamic moral earnestness that shall 
spread the sense of obligation to educate 
children, not only in our cities but even in 
any rural section where it may be needed. 
As already stated, Horace Mann trusted 
to this principle, and he demonstrated its 
possibility by making it a reality, until now 
no educator dares deny its efficacy. And 
it is in this propaganda that we should 
seek help and strength rather than in com- 
pulsory legislation. The Parent-Teacher 
Association is democratic. Its spirit, its 
work, its aims are all democratic. Com- 
pulsory education is undemocratic, and puts 
us into the position of using Absolutism 
to engender Democracy, as if Democracy 
had not in and of itself any power to at- 


tract or to propagate itself, which is a 


repudiation of the thing for which we are 
laboring. My contention is not to be un- 
derstood to mean more than that I wish to 
point out the contrast and to put every be- 
liever in democracy into a rosition to see 
whither he is actually tending when he 
neglects the development of widespread 
interest in education through the Parent- 
Teacher Associations and hurries to his 
central authority for more stringent com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 

Again, it is through the opportunities 
for participation in home affairs, in local 
civic activities, that the Parent-Teacher 
Association supplies almost the only avenue 
of civic activity that many citizens will 
ever have. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, the Home and School Improvement 
League, the Community Betterment League, 
each and all our primary democratic 
forms, are the first and simplest chances 
for true democratic participation that will 
ever come to more than half of our citizens. 
Without activity in such an organization, 
or something like it, the women in most 
of our states have had little taste of true 
government of the ruled, by the ruled, for 
the ruled, if you will allow me the para- 
phrase. 

A really democratized education must 
then create the hope and the desire to 
participate in deciding matters that relate 
to the welfare of community, state and na- 
tion. Having held out this hope and having 
created this aspiration and desire, the sys- 
tem of education is also charged with the 
responsibility to make the exercise of aspir- 
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ation and desire possible. The home local 
organization of all the people of the com- 
munity to promote community welfare, re- 
gardless of political party lines, denomina- 
tional affiliations, family cliques, sex dis- 
tinctions, lodge brotherhoods, etc., is the 
only place given us to secure such joint, 
co-operative activity. Hence it is through 
the avenues opened to men and women by 
this organization that we make our com- 
munities democratic in spirit and form. 
This is the true primary form of govern- 
ment. This revives the “folken gamoot” 
of our ancestors as recorded in the ac- 
counts of the early Anglo-Saxon peoples 
by Green and other historians. 

Not only for the breeding of the faith 
in true democracy, and in furnishing the 
chance for the realization of hopes and 
aspirations so bred, but also for the devel- 
opment of true leadership and capable 
leaders will the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion vindicate itself as the most valuable 
and most consistently democratic form. It 
is a lament frequently heard, made in 
speeches and editorials, that democracy is 
not greatly successful in finding and devel- 
oping great democratic leaders. Only in 
crises has it found such leaders. The gen- 
eral average of leadership and direction 
is believed to be poor and much lower in 
a democracy than in an aristocracy. De 
Tocqueville pointed to this as one of the 
great defects of a democracy. Let us bear 
in mind that it is our millennium that has 
given the world its first democracy. Mod- 
ern republics are not built upon and sus- 
tained by systems of slave labor and human 
slavery. We are trying to make real the 
aim of democracy, to entrust each with 
self-government, and to thrust upon each 
the responsibility for help in the direction 
of the general welfare. Now, leadership 
quite like other human capabilities comes 
to the front if opportunities be given to 
develop it. Our plague of political bosses 
is the result of our system of government 
by political parties, rather than of dem-- 
ocracy. If it be borne in mind that these 
very political bosses are very anxious al- 
ways to know what the people want and 
will then do it, we have the key to the 
situation. The universal public meeting 
for the enlightenment of our people, the 
universal continuation of education through 
all the stages and phases of human life 
which become possible when we see the 
real place and the true function of the 
local Association for the realization of 
democracy, these will become the means 
for the formation and for the dissemina- 
tion of a public opinion that can and will 
be the expression of the “common peo- 
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ple.” The discussions and conferences held 
by these public bodies will develop the 
leaders to whom will be entrusted the rep- 
resentation of the local community. The 
converse that nobody goes to the prim- 
aries, is due to the fact that there has 
been no general participation in the for- 
mulation and determination of the policy 
to be settled at the primary. Rather the 
“leaders” have set up a slate, and going 
to the primary is the endorsement of the 
slate, or the loss of the “esteem” of the 
leaders and their certain opposition if you 
ever happen to seem “to want anything”; 
and yet there are persons in this country 
of ours who affect to think and who say, 
that democracy would be impossible with- 
out “our form of party government.” 
Here too experience is proving the facts. 
In many communities gifts and powers 
of leadership of a high degree of capability 
and of an absolutely unselfish and imper- 
sonal sort have been brought to light 
where they had been entirely unknown and 
unsuspected. 

Therefore, for the democratization of 
education quite as much as for the dem- 
ocratization of our entire social fabric, we 
need to foster and develop, partly as foun- 
dation, partly as co-adjutor, partly as con- 
tinuation process, the local association of 
the people of our communities, which by 
organized, intelligent effort establishes 
schools, supports schools, extends school 
work into maturity, adult life, and even 
into gainful occupation, so long and so far 
as it can be justified by the common good 
or welfare. At this time the readiest and 
best way to achieve this end is by forma- 
tion of Home and School Associations. 
A modified final form will probably suc- 
ceed the present form as the general level 
of intelligence of our people rises above 
a fifth or sixth grade child, and as this 
higher intelligence opens the way for a 
“common good” realized and attained that 
shall render hateful and hideous our pres- 
ent average disposition to think first of self 
and last of the other fellow, by a spirit 
for the promotion of the common welfare 
as steady and as persistent as is our self 
seeking now. Alice Freeman Palmer gave 
three rules for the attainment of happi- 
ness: They were, 1. See something to ad- 
mire every day; 2. Commit something 
worth while to memory every day; and 3. 
Do something for someone every day. 
With your permission, I should like to 
modify the last by making it say instead, 
Do something for the common good every 
day. This too is ideal, Utopian, I know, 
but to the spread of such a democracy I 
invite this body of educators to join their 
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faith, their energy, their personality, and 
their sincere daily efforts and prayers. 


THE PLACE OF THE AMERICAN TEACHER IN 
THE COUNTRY LIFE MOVEMENT. 


The next address was by Mr. H. W. 
Foght, of the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., who spoke 
as follows: ‘ 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I wish to utilize 
this, my very brief valedictory period, to 
reenforce some of the things which I have, 
said in sectional meetings, by laying a 
sort of a general background for all of 
these things. We who are assembled here 
at this time realize full well, of course, 
that we Americans represent the greatest 
of all the agricultural nations on the face 
of the earth to-day. But, unfortunately 
for ourselves, we are far from being the 
most scientific among the agricultural na- 
tions. Three-fourths of all the nation’s 
wealth comes immediately from the dirt 
underfoot. In the last analysis the farmer 
and his wife and their children are the 
great wealth-makers of this nation. But 
our enlightenment ‘and our civilization can 
be no greater than the kind of life that 
is being lived in the open country and in 
the rural-minded village to-day. For our 
mation or our life is led, of course, in a 
national equation of life, in two particulars, 
the rural and the urban. The farmer to- 
day is rather the weaker. Therefore, if 
there be anything wrong, anything lacking 
in the kind of life that is being lived in the 
open country and in the rural-minded vil- 
lage, we as a nation will suffer. And there 
is a great deal wrong at this time with the 
life of the country. In other words, in 
our agricultural half of the nation, when 
the forefathers first left the old Atlantic 
seaboard and moved further inland, leav- 
ing the transplanted civilization of Europe 
behind, they lived a pioneer life on the 
mountain, the plain, the forest, the prarie. 
Their educational institutions and their re- 
ligious institutions were both of the pioneer 
type. The school was a crude affair, pre- 
sided over as a rule by a strong-minded 
teacher. It was the day when brawn 
counted more than brain, when somehow 
there could be “no larnin’ without a great 
deal of lickin’.” This school, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the school to which our 
grandfathers still point. And yet I could 
prove, if I fad the time, that the smallest 
and weakest one-teacher school, presided 
over by a woman teacher or a man teacher, 
is far superior in most respects to a school 
of this kind. Let that be as it may, this 
school did answer the needs of the pioneer 
days in this way. It was a “three R” 
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school, reading, ’riting and ’ rithmetic. 
But let us not forget that in the pioneer 
days, and the days which followed close 
upon them, the home was the chief edu- 
cator. In the course of time, we became 
a great nation, we spread from ocean to 
ocean, from Canada to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Then a great transition began in our 
nation’s life. Many of us left the old fields 
behind and moved into the new lands of 
the West. Industrialism struck the nation. 
We began leaving the land, going into the 
great cities. Meanwhile, in Pennsylvania, 
as in many other states, local ambition 
made the communities divide the one-time 
large school to which the boys and girls 
walked four, five or six miles. Local am- 
bition changed the big school into two or 
more schools, so that every farmer might 
have a school close to his own front yard. 
It has spelled disaster to every part of the 
nation. At this time the pioneer fore- 
father was a religious man in his way. 
His religion was of the emotional kind, 
which is natural in a man living in the 
midst of dangers and excitement, the way 
he lived in the early day. The circuit rider 
was perhaps all he cared for, all he needed. 
This man would come into the community 
from time to time, meetings would be held, 
revival “meetings, he would marry them, 
and conduct the funeral rites for those 
who had died since his last visit. There 
came a time, when they built the first 
church at the cross roads, and all went 
well for a long while. But as we became 
more settled there was a rivalry, because 
we all thought we could serve our God by 
bringing our own denomination into the 
community, and we found soon at the cross 
roads, two churches, three, four, five. 
This was a wholesome rivalry at first, and 
the churches did a good work. Then there 
came a time when we began moving West, 
as the call came from the West, and the 
church began to suffer much in the same 
way as the school was already suffering, 
and in the heart of the community churches 
began closing their doors. A survey of 
the great State of Missouri discloses the 
fact that the State has at least 900 dead 
country churches. And when I say a dead 
country church I mean one, generally 
speaking, with its doors nailed shut, and 
the wiridows boarded over, to become a 
sore spot upon the otherwise wholesome 
country community. We have this sort 
of thing in many places. 

I am going to have you go with me into 
South Dakota for a very short while. I 
want to give you an illustration; I had 
been giving a series of talks in Dakota 
Weslyan for some days, and some of the 
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local friends said, Let us go out and see 
the best one-teacher school in our part of 
the State. The automobile landed us in 
the front yard of this school in a very 
short while. It stood in a lot of two acres. 
It was fenced in. The school house was 
absolutely modern, properly lighted, heated 
and ventilated. It was fitted up to be made 
use of for community gatherings. There 
were crockery, cutlery, a blue flame oil 
stove, and a great many other things. 
The first floor was arranged in a very 
satisfactory way. I said to myself. Here 
is a good school; now, gentlemen, where 
is your teacher? Then Mr. Johnson, who 
had charge of the party, said, “ Mr. Foght, 
two years ago we erected a new school. 
We had a strong man-teacher in charge 
of the community interests at that time. 
He built the school. He was becoming a 
blessing to this community, but somehow 
we could not agree on paying him what 
he needed, in order to live, for himself 
and family and he left us. Here we have 
a plant, but no longer a teacher.” We had 
an excellent supper at the home of the 
Johnson family that night, and in the 
course of the conversation at the table Mrs. 
Johnson said to me, “Mr. Foght, we are 
going to move to town to educate John 
and Mary.” I said, “Mrs. Johnson, what 
is this, you are going to leave your fine 
330-acre farm to move to town to educate 
John and Mary, and still you have the 
model one-teacher school in this part of 
the state at your very front door?” She 
said, “ Yes, we are going to move to town 
to educate our children.” And ‘there the 
Johnsons declared their educational bank- 
ruptcy, and it has been declared in much 
the same way in many parts of the country. 
We do not have a school building to do 
the work in many places, because the plant 
is not right. Here it was right. Or we 
do not have a teacher, or something else 
is wrong. 

Mrs. Johnson went on to say that under 
the laws of the State a teacher is expected 
to instruct in the elements of agriculture 
among other things. We have a good 
teacher, a fine young girl a little less than 19 
years of age, who graduated from the High 
School at Mitchell. She has had a year 
and a semester in Dakota Wesleyan. She 
is all we can expect, but she does not claim 
to know anything about agriculture. She 
was raised in town, she belongs there, her 
sympathies are all in Mitchell, and when 
four o’clock comes along on Friday after- 
noon, a young fellow is out in front of the 
school in his automobile, waiting to take 
her away from us. Our Mary feels that 
she knows as much as this young woman 
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teacher can give her, and she certainly 
knows as much about farm life as the 
teacher, and as for big strapping John, six 
feet two inches, he knows, that he knows 
more agriculture than the teacher. “And 
besides,” said she, “I do not know what to 
do about it. My John is head over heels in 
love with the teacher.” That is a perplex- 
ing situation, is it not? I do not blame 
John, and I do not blame the teacher much, 
but this is the situation. The Johnson 
family is going to move to town. A little 
bit later, out on the porch, while Mary was 
at work with the dishes, Mrs. Johnson and 
I talked further about this thing. 

She also found fault with the community 
churches. The church she attended had 
no local pastor, and she did not get that 
church relation which she craved, so she 
was going to move to town to educate her 
children, and she hopes she could make use 
of the church of her denomination at 
Mitchell. 

I might have added something to that. 
Mrs. Johnson, is there not something else 
drawing you away from the farm? Are 
you satisfied with the social life here? She 
would have said No, of course, because 
in South Dakota to-day, strange as it may 
seem, the farms are getting larger all the 
time, owing to better machinery, which 
makes it possible to farm a larger area. 
Isolation, which lies at the bottom of the 
whole problem, is getting in its work. So 
Mary and John are to go to town, and Mrs. 
Johnson will go to town, and then what 
about poor Mr. Johnson, not yet sixty years 
of age, able to do much work in directing 
the farm life for a great many years? He 
will be obliged to follow the flock and move 
to town with Mrs. Johnson and the children. 
And what about him? Now, if you please, 
he becomes an absentee landlord, a retired 
farmer. If there is any man in this coun- 
try that I am sorry for, it is the absentee 
landlord, the retired farmer; he is neither 
fowl nor fish. He has been raised to farm 
life, and undertakes to transplant himself 
to the new soil of town life. Sometimes 
he becomes a director in a local bank, a 
real estate agent, a hardware merchant, an 
attache of a livery, but in most cases he 
does not add a great deal, because he is 
out of his own environment. I am sorry 
for him, but I am more sorry for the land. 

The greatest thing that God has given 
us Americans is the soil, and when the 
virgin fertility is gone out of it I want to 
tell you, ladies and gentlemen, there is very 
little left indeed. The greatest crime, 
the greatest sin in our present day sys- 
tem, is tenant farming. At this time 42 
per cent. of all the farming of the United 
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States is done by tenants, and it is on the 
increase. Now, how is this a sin? Be- 
cause under the way we do it in the United 
States the tenant is a short-time worker 
upon the land. His contract is for a year 
or two as a rule, and he is obliged to get 
quick crops out of the land. Don’t you 
see, he is unable therefore to put back into 
the land as much as he takes out of it, and 
certainly it stands to reason if we do not 
put back into the land the equivalent of 
what comes out of it, the virgin fertility 
must go. You may go with me to Maine 
to-day, and I will show you some of the 
five thousand deserted farms in that State, 
and this comes from taking everything 
from the soil and putting nothing back into 
it. Its virgin fertility is gone. This same 
thing is happening in many other places. 

But I am quite an optimist, and I do not 
think we are going to ruin our land. Do 
you know what put an end to the Roman 
Empire long years ago? History says it 
fell before the onslaughts of the Goths and 
Germans coming down from the North. 
In a sense, this is true. But Old Rome 
could not die before the peasant class and 
the agricultural class was practically ex- 
terminated. The Emporers of the latter 
day extended Roman citizenship unto the 
uttermost parts of the Empire, in order 
that they might tax them all to get money 
to waste in extravagances at the courts at 
Milan, Antioch, Rome and Constantinople. 
At first these men paid the heavy taxes, 
but they became grinding and unbearable 
in the course of time, and we find that 
they were unable to put back into the land 
what the land needed, and they began 
flocking to the great cities, and it was only 
after these things happened that the Goths 
and Germans came down from the North. 
Of course, these things are not going to 
happen to us. 

I have perhaps three or four minutes 
left. What are the things that we teach- 
ers must consider most carefully in a 
study of this problem? What are the un- 
derlying, fundamental features in our 
country life? First of all, I would say 
we must concern ourselves with this dif- 
ficult question of isolation. In some com- 
munities, in most communities, I believe in 
your State, you are not troubled very much 
with isolation, barring of course some of 
your mountain regions. This is a difficult 
thing to overcome. Just about all we can 
do at this time as teachers, is to encourage 
good road making, because that ties com- 
munity to community, the parcel post, the 
rural free delivery, farmers’ telephone 
lines, and other things of this kind. They 
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are all socializing forces in the life of a 
community. 

I found myself in rural Sweden a few 
years ago with a friend. We came to a 
place where a man was at work with his 
team and plow in the field. He stopped 
and stepped up to a funny looking box, 
blue and red, pulled out a telephone re- 
ceiver and called the house. In a very 
short while a little tot came running down 
to the field with a bucket which had some- 
thing in it. It satisfied the man and he 
went at his work again. Now this is an 
interesting thing. While we are advertised 
as having the most satisfactory telephone 
system in the world, you may go to rural 
Sweden, and by pressing a series of but- 
tons you can get any connection, and your 
neighbor cannot hear anything of it. This 
may be for the better or the worse, I 
scarcely know which. 

The second of these fundamental fea- 
tures is our unability to secure organized 
effort in many rura] communities. Our 
farmers are very independent. In a way 
they are kings among kings, because they 
have to depend upon themselves; and be- 
cause of their isolation it is very hard to 
get the American farmers to rub shoulder 
to shoulder. Education must overcome 
this thing. Our farmers find it hard to co- 
operate in an educational or a social way 
on account of this. 

The third feature we lack is the right 
kind of recreation and social life in the 
open country, and then, last but not least, 
the work of the women in the open coun- 
try. In many places her work is from 
starlight to starlight, and it is true that 
“the farmer’s work is from sun to sun 
but the work of his wife is never done.” 

Now, we are beginning to overcome all 
of these things. There are three great in- 
stitutions that can overcome them. What 
are they? The central one, of course, is 
the rural home, and to reinforce it two 
other institutions came into being, the edu- 
cational institution and the spiritual insti- 
tution. So you have then the home and 
the school and the church. The school 
and the church must work out the problem 
to-day, with the home. I am glad to say 
that the men in the church are re-organ- 
izing just as the men in the school are re- 
organizing. Strong churches, social service 
churches, are beginning to spring up in 
many parts of the country, and, finally, 
the school is re-organizing in such a way 
as to do the work of the community. 

My last word, my ‘friends, is this, that 
what we need is a new kind of leadership 
in the open country. This leadership must 
not come from the city and the towns, it 
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must spring from within the ranks of the 


agricultural population. The school and 


the church, working in harmony, will 
enable the farmers by degrees to provide 
this leadership, which shall then make it 
possible, in time, for them to become the 
scientific agricultural nation as we are to- 
day the biggest agricultural nation. 

“The Continuation School Problem,” by 
Dr. M. B. King, Director of Industrial 
Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, was discussed more fully before the 
Directors’ Department, in February and 
will be found in those proceedings. 

The next number was a _ selection, 
“ Awaké, Miss Lindy,” by the quartette. 


PREPARATION FOR RURAL TEACHERS. 


The last address of the afternoon was by 
P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C., who spoke 
as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Teach- 
ers: I want to change one word in that 
subject: I do not like that word “training” 
applied to teachers quite so well as prepar- 
ation or education, therefore let it read 
“Preparation for Rural Teachers.” 

I am coming more and more to believe 
that the schools should teach what the 
people need to know, and that there is as 
much culture in being intelligent about the 
thing that one must know and the life that 
one must lead as there is in being or sup- 
posing that you are intelligent about the 
life that other people might have lived 
under like conditions at some other time or 
place. Now, that is not at all to discount 
the value of any teaching that we have 
ever done, but I am sure we will give a 
better kind of education in city and coun- 
try when we decide that we must make 
these people intelligent about the life they 
must live. Schools, therefore, let me re- 
peat,. should, to some extent at least, teach 
the thing that the people need to know. 

Second, the teachers should know the 
things which the schools must teach, be- 
cause Goethe was probably correct when 
he said “the most miserable thing in the 
world is a teacher attempting to teach 
that which he does not know.” I am 
thoroughly convinced that for every 
teacher the most important thing is knowl- 
edge of the thing to be taught. Then it 
would be easier to find the method of teach- 
ing it. The schools which prepare teach- 
ers to teach things which people should 
know should give them that preparation 
which they will need, and teach them those 
things which they will need to know, in 
order to teach the children in the schools 
the things that they need to know, and to 
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give them the discipline and training that 
will be best for them. If anything is true, 
it is true that the most important thing 
for us in determining what shall be the 
preparation for teachers of rural schools 
is to determine what rural schools must 
do and be. The best way to teach people 
is find what they want to do and why— 
and what is to be the result. I was for 
many years a teacher in a grammar school, 
and I found that always it was helpful to 
me if I could determine for myself why 
that thing should be taught. Grammar, 
for instance, what advantage would chil- 
dren have, or men or women have, for 
having studied grammar in school. What 
was it to do for them? What was the 
purpose in it? Why do we take the time 
and the energy and the money of the tax- 
payers in order to teach this thing that 
we call grammar. And when I could give 
to myself an intelligent answer to that 
question as to what we were to get from 
it, what was the result, I found that I was 
helped to some extent in finding the method 
of teaching it. Now, I have thought that 
maybe the weakness in schools in which 
teachers prepare is—that they have nol 
answered these questions for schools as a 
whole. 

What should country schools teach? 
What do country people need to know? 
First, they need to know the things per- 
taining to ordinary human life, they need 
the school arithmetic; the reading, writ- 
ing and spelling; they need to have some 
kind of knowledge of the language which 
they speak; they need to have some know!l- 
edge of the literature in which is deposited 
some of the best things of the world, the 
things most worthy; they need to know 
something of the history of the country; 
they need to have an introduction, at least, 
to that full round of human life which we 
call cultivation. I shall never consciously 
allow anyone to take any advantage of any 
saying of mine to say that I favor anything 
that would set apart any part of the peo- 
ple merely as good working people. The 
man who lives in the country and the 
woman who makes the country home should 
be men and women with the best, and I 
will take time to repeat that I know no 
reason when the day’s work is over and the 
lawyer goes home from his office in the 
city, and the farmer goes home, and other 
working people go home, I know no reason 
why they should not be men and women 
alike. 

Secondly, men and women living in the 
country must be citizens, for it seems that 
women must know the duties of citizenship 
and vote as well as men, and this is true 
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in the country as well as in the city. I 
want to say this: There will be more ad- 
vantage for the boys and girls now in the 
schools than for the past generation, for 
these boys and girls and their posterity 
will live in these United States when the 
population will be over 200,000,000 people, 
and when the wealth will increase accord- 
ingly, and with this larger wealth, this 
larger population, and this larger oppor- 
tunity, the advantages and responsibilities 
of citizenship will be more important, prob- 
lems will be more difficult, and the country 
schools as well as the city schools will have 
to teach the children to solve these prob- 
lems and responsibilities of citizenship. 
The schools of to-day, as never before 
in the past, must also prepare for some 
vocation, for making a living. Whether 
farmer, machinist or anything else, they 
must all know the underlying principles of 
their vocations. Just a few of the things 
that the farmer needs to know because he 
is a farmer, and the farmer’s wife needs to 
know, because she makes the country home; 
not because they are men and women, not 
alone because they are citizens, these 
things they have in common with others 
and are cultural education, and are edu- 
cation for civic and political life, these 
things will be very much. alike in all parts 
of the country. But, in the vocational life, 
the preparation is very different. The 
farmer must know his soil. The time has 
passed when he can cultivate it ignorantly. 
He must know the physics of the soil, He 
must know something of the chemistry of 
this soil. He must know what elements of 
fertility it contains, what elements of plant 
life, and what elements must be furnished 
so that the plant can profit by it, what is 
lacking, what must be added to it, so that 
he can properly fertilize it to suit his crop. 
He must know the plant life; how to select 
the seed and how to test it in order to find 
which seeds have vitality to grow and pro- 
duce the best crop, how and when to 
plant, and how and when to harvest. This 
is an important thing, for it has been found 
that alfalfa harvested at a certain stage is 
much more valuable than if harvested be- 
fore or after that stage is reached, and it is 
so for practically all of our crops. It is 
also important to know how to preserve 
them after they are harvested. I have 
heard it estimated, and I think I am about 
right in it, that a full 25 per cent. of all the 
crops grown in the United States are lost 
at or after harvest time because we do not 
know how to care for them and preserve 
them to the best advantage. The most im- 
portant thing is to take care of a crop so 
that it will be the most valuable—whether 
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cured or put in the form of silage, or in 
some other form. 

It is also important to know how to take 
care of a crop against the various diseases. 
You must know how to take care of 
wheat, oats, clover, in order to protect them 
from the ravages of disease, also the va- 
tious fruit trees against the various fruit 
diseases. 

In addition to all this, the farmer who 
lives on his farm in most parts of the coun- 
try is also interested in live stock, and he 
must know what breeds are best of each 
particular kind, of cattle, hogs, sheep, 
whatever they may be. He must know 
how to breed them, how to care for them 
_ before birth and after birth, He must 
know how to feed the pig and the calf for 
growth, and he must know how to prepare 
them for market so as to get the largest 
return. He must know how to care for all 
the animals on the farm, and how to pro- 
tect them against the various diseases. 

In addition to this, the farmer of to-day 
must be a good mechanic. He must know 
how to deal with a large number of in- 
tricate and delicate pieces of machinery. 
I think no other man to-day employs, deals 
with and uses in various ways, so very 
many kinds of machinery under different 
circumstances as the farmer. The farmer 
must be a very good mechanic indeed to 
care for all of these varying machines. 

Besides, the farmer no longer produces 
what he consumes and consumes what he 
produces. He produces and sells in the 
markets of the world, and he must buy 
from the markets of the world. A great 
many farmers do $10,000 to $15,000 worth 
of business a year, buying and selling 
pretty nearly as much as the merchants in 
the community. A few years ago, when 
I went to pay bills on my farm of 180 
acres, I found that a little more than $14,- 
ooo of buying and selling cash business 
had been done that year; and a farmer 
buys -and sells a large variety of goods 
under difficult conditions, therefore, he 
must be a pretty good merchant, and must 
know how to keep books. He must be 
able to tell where he is making money and 
where he is losing money, because there 
often is one thing that is eating up the 
profits from the other, and unless he knows 
these things he cannot be an intelligent 
farmer and hope to succeed in his bus- 
iness. 

Also, he must be a pretty good banker. 
He must know how to deposit and make 
his note and borrow as other people do, 
and to pay back when the money comes in. 
We are talking a good deal about the long 
term rural credit, but the farmer does not 
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want a mortgage on his land. He wants 
to borrow like other people who want 
money for certain months, and then pay 
off. The farmer of to-day is a business 
man, as well as merely a tiller of the soil. 

The farmer must be a good engineer. 
He must know how to drain land; to con- 
trol the stream that runs across his farm; 
he must be able to build a road, and other - 
things of the kind. He must be an arch- 
itect and carpenter, knowing how to build 
his barn and repair his house. 

I need not continue this list of things. 
There are many others. And the farmer’s 
wife must know all of these things, for 
the chances are that she will be left with 
the farm on her hands and a half-dozen 
children, more or less, to care for. There- 
fore, the farmer’s wife ought to know how 
to carry on his business, and she must 
know how to make a country home. She 
must know how to look after her chil- 
dren, for it is often a matter of life or 
death in the country, much more so than 
it is in the city. A woman in the city 
if she makes a mistake or is ignorant, can 
phone to somebody who will come and help 
her, but she cannot do these things in the 
country. She must know how to care for 
her children so that they may live to man- 
hood and womanhood. 

She must know how to begin their edu- 
cation. She must be trained to all these 
things. They cannot be learned merely by 
rule of thumb. If I had time I could show 
you how it is possible in the city for the 
man, with his division of labor to do most 
of what he does merely by imitation, as 
running a drill or looking after a stationary 
engine. It is a thing of a few days to 
learn it. But the farmer and the farmer’s 
wife have many things to learn. His labor 
is not divided. He does not have people 
who are experts in a particular line, but all 
of the work on the farm must be done by 
the farmer who owns it, and he must know 
the underlying principles, because condi- 
tions continually change and it is only the 
man who understands principles who can 
adjust himself to changing conditions of 
weather, markets, or whatever it may be. 
He must understand the underlying prin- 
ciples, and he cannot learn to do things 
merely by rule of thumb. The same thing 
applies to the farmer’s wife. Another 
thing that must be remembered is this— 
that it is only what John Smith owning his 
farm in fee simple and living upon it 
knows, that determines what it will amount 
to. That one man determines it. It is 
only what John Smith’s wife knows, one 
woman, that affects her home, and deter- 
mines whether it is the right kind of home. 
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In the city several people may co-operate 
in making a home, but in the country it 
is only what this one woman knows that 
affects her home and determines the des- 
tinies of her family. 

These things farmers and farmers’ wives 
must know, because they are farmers and 
farmers’ wives. People are not born with 
this knowledge, and it must be .< -ned 
somewhere, and most of these things can 
be taught in the schools. As soon as we 
know what these people should be taught, 
we will know what the teachers must know 
who are to teach them, and how they are 
to be prepared educationally. The teacher 
who goes into the country school, whether 
one room or many rooms, whether one 
teacher or a half-dozen teachers, with boys 
and girls from six to fourteen, eighteen or 
twenty—boys and girls that live in the 
country—the teacher must be able to teach 
these things we have mentioned. She must 
be able to teach not only the facts, but the 
underlying principles, and the normal 
' schools in this country which prepare men 
and women to teach these boys and girls 
should. prepare them to teach these things, 
and should teach them the things that the 
people need to know so that they may be 
able to teach them intelligently. The coun- 
try school teacher, like the country farmer, 
has a full round of work to do. She 
must also be able to systematize her 
school as it cannot be systematized in the 
city, and she must-tell to the people in the 
country what education and _ efficiency 
means, because in the country the teacher 
is the one representative of education and 
of culture. 

We have said much about the teachers 
leaving the country and going to the city, 
and we have said much about people leav- 
ing the country and going to the city. I 
believe I have discovered the reason why 
both go. The. man who does not know 
enough to work on the farm goes to the 
city where he can get a little piece of a 
job that he can learn and do, and this is 
all because we have not taught him the 
things that country boys ought to know. 
They do not know the soil, they do not 
know animal life, they do not know plant 
life, they do not know enough to live in 
the country intelligently and successfully. 
They do not know enough to live in the 
country. For the same reason the country 
teacher leaves the country because gram- 
mar schools and other schools have not 
prepared her to teach the things that must 
be taught in the country, the things that 
they need to know, and she gets a job in 
the city schools. 

It is most important for the people of 
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the United States to-day that we shall 
make the country schools places for the 
preparation of those who are to live their 
lives in the country. The teacher in the 
schools must teach the things that the peo- 
ple need to know, but the teacher must 
know how to teach these things, and first 
of all they must learn to know for what 
they are preparing the pupils under their 
care and direction. 


— 
>_>— 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





Bess programme for the evening was 
opened by the singing of several 
selections by the Central and Technical 
High School Glee Club. The pupils were 
heartily applauded for their fine work. 
President Baish read a telegram received 
some hours before from the Acting Pri- 
vate Secretary to Governor Brumbaigh. 
A later message indicates that the Gov- 
ernor is ill, and he especially expresses 
his regret at not being here because of the 
— of his friend, the Governor of 
io. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR WILLIS, OF OHIO, 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Teachers: I 
personally very much regret that your 
friend and mine, the Governor of this 
State, is unable to be present. I did not 
come across your State to deliver an ad- 
dress but I came to Pennsylvania to renew 
a very pleasant acquaintanceship that I 
have enjoyed with its people these many 
years. One of the regrets of the political 
maelstrom in which I seem to be mixed up 
just now over in our state, is that I am 
compelled to give up my institute work in 
Pennsylvania. I always had a mighty 
good time in your State. I have been 
looking over this audience, and I wonder 
if any of the old friends are here. Any- 
one here from Somerset? anybody here 
from York? (Some hands up.) Hello! 
It is for me a very distinct pleasure to 
come back to you for a little while and 
renew those associations and friendships. 

I do not believe there is another State 
in this Union—and I trust you will not 
think me disloyal to Ohio when I say this, 
because I am tremendously loyal to it— 
I do not believe there is another State in 
this Union that could present a spectacle 
like this. We have some remarkably 
good teachers in Ohio, we are proud of 
them and of our schools, and yet I dare 
say that the sessions of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation are being held to-night in Colum- 
bus in the parlor of a hotel somewhere. 
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If there are one hundred and fifty there 
it is a very good attendance. And here 
are you people from’ all over this State! 
Some of you must have been going for 
a long time to have reached this city, and 
it shows the enthusiasm that has always 
marked Pennsylvania institutes and the 
Pennsylvania teachers’ meetings ever since 
I have known anything about them. You 
know, friends, to me it is a source and 
was a source of tremendous inspiration to 
be associated with the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania in these great meetings. In our 
Ohio institutes, held along in the summer 
time, we thought we were doing well if we 
had a couple of hundred gathered together. 
And yet when I came over to this State 
and saw your wonderful meetings and 
heard you sing, I went back to my folks 


in Ohio and said to them, “We do not” 


know in Ohio what an institute is.” 


I will never forget down in Washington 


county—anybody here from Washington 
county ?—I will never forget one institute 
in particular. I do not remember so much 
about the institute. I do remember that the 
splendid man who is soon to address you, 
the man who is at the head of the edu- 
cational affairs of this Union and who is 
conducting that office with ability and 
progressiveness, Dr. Claxton, was there 
and made an address. They had a won- 
derful program—I think there were five 
others besides Dr. Claxton. But the thing 
I remember best was the music. Excell 
was there and led the singing. Some of 
you remember Excell. When he was in 
fighting trim he weighed 379 pounds, and 
most of that seemed to be voice! I shall 
never forget the enthusiasm of that in- 
stitute. Why, even I sang there. -A 
wooden man could sing there. There are 
in your meetings an enthusiasm and in- 
spiration not to be found, I think, else- 
where. 

I have been looking over your program 
here. You have had some splendid dis- 
cussions and others are to follow. Topics 
that are exceedingly practical in their 
bearing, topics on tthe determination of 
which will depend the future of our na- 
tional life—and the American school 
teacher should know these things. 
American school teacher is doing more to 
instill patriotism into the youth of this 
country than all other forces combined. 
I have seen them landing in this country, 
people unacquainted with our institutions, 
knowing nothing of our language, not in 
sympathy with our way of thinking. And 
yet, as I follow these children into the 
schools of New York City, I see these 
teachers take the plastic material and so 
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mould it as to put into these little lives the 
spirit of true patriotism, and make them 
familiar with the spirit of American insti- 
tutions. 

As has been referred to here to-night— 
leaving myself, of- course, entirely out of 
the category,—the school teacher is get- 
ting along pretty well, thank you. I shall 
not won forget a scene that I witnessed 
in Congress. I have told some of you 
about it. The debate was on the famous 
Federal Reserve Bank Bill, which was a 
great piece of legislation—a piece of legis- 
lation that in its effects reaches to the 
very extremities of this country. I be- 
lieve that some of the older members of 
the House had struggled for two days to 
get a single amendment attached to that 
bill, but the lines were so tightly drawn 
and the organization was so good that 
the most skilled leaders were not able to 
secure the adoption of a single amendment. 
Then I remember that a little sawed-off, 
bald-headed fellow from Ohio, with his 
necktie. on crooked as usual, that that lit- 
tle fellow got up and addressed the Speaker 
and sent up an amendment, and the moment 
that amendment was read men turned pale, 
because they saw that this little school 
teacher from Ohio had done what the 
mighty leaders in the House of Repre- 
sentatives had not been able to do. He 
had drafted an amendment so carefully 
and so adroitly that they did not dare to 
vote it down, and Fess’s Amendment be- 
came a part of the law. So the school 
teacher is not getting on so badly after 
all. Just in that connection—I am in 2a 
reminiscent mood to-night—I will come 
back some time and make a speech, but I 
want to visit here to-night. As I have 
read of the achievements of mighty sol- 
diers, as I have read of the splendid 
strategy with which these great captains 
of history have moved their commands,— 
as I have read the story of great states- 
men and their achievements, I have said 
to myself that, after all, I would like to 
have the consciousness of having done 
something for humanity. I would rather 
have the knowledge of having made some 
life better, the confidence and the love 
and the esteem of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania as this man here (Dr. Schaeffer) 
has it, than to be the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Then, of course, I would not for- 
get the dear little soul that you all love, 
Dr. Henry Houck. While it is worth 
while, my friends, to live as these men 
have lived, and to work as they have 
wrought, the profession of the teacher is 
going to become more and better all the . 
time... 
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The people are getting awake to the 
‘fact that the school teachers of the coun- 

try have in their grasp the solution of 
some of the mightiest problems of state 
and nation. For instance, over in our 
State—and I do not desire to lug Ohio’s 
affairs into your discussions except as 
they may illustrate what I wish to say— 
over in our State the other day somebody 
said, “If you would build a fence around 
Ohio, Ohio could not feed and clothe it- 
self.” Of course, nobody knows whether 
that is true or not, but it is a startling 
statement, worth thinking about. There 
was a time when Ohio could feed itself; 
when Pennsylvania could feed itself, when 
it could raise sufficient food products to 
meet the demands. I doubt whether your 
state could now, with its tremendous urban 
population, and it is possible that our state 
could not. I do not desire to get into a 
quotation of figures, but I am going to 
just the same. There are some things 
here that have attracted my attention. I 
have carried this around and told people 
about it whenever I could get them to 
listen. Look here, did you know that ac- 
cording to the census of 1880 only 29 per 
cent. of our people lived in cities; in 1890 
36 per cent. of our people lived in cities, 
in 1900, 40 per cent. of our people lived 
in cities; in 1910, 46 per cent. of our peo- 
ple lived in cities, and now probably more 
than 52 per cent. of the population of this 
country live in cities. Now, amongst the 
schools of our State we have been doing 
what we can to arouse anew the interest 
in country life in Ohio. Within the past 
three years one out of every nine of our 
country churches has closed down, ceased 
to do business. In Ohio, 21 per cent. of 
our country churches have a membership 
below 25. In Ohio, more than half the 
country churches are at a standstill or 
dying. These are rather unpleasant facts, 
but they are facts that we are about bound 
to notice. The fact is that in the whole 
Eastern section of this country, the coun- 
try community life that used to be the 
strength of the State, is weakening. 

The other day I was in a little country 
town in Ohio—and you could duplicate 
this experience in your own State—I was 
in a little country town, a little old-fash- 
ioned village, and the people had assembled 
there to hear me speak, and it occurred to 
me that within the sound of my voice as I 
spoke from the little platform, that just 
over yonder, not two squares away, was 
the old home and law office of one of the 
greatest Secretaries of War this country 
ever had, Edwin M. Stanton. And, then, 
over there was the home of the man who 
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for fifteen years was the undisputed leader 
of his party in the House, John A. B ; 
and over there, all in this same town, was 
the old home of one of the greatest men 
the Methodist Church ever knew, Bishop 
Simpson; and there close by was the: old 
home of one of the distinguished soldiers 
of the country, George A. Custer. Four 
of the noted men in our country’s history 
came from that little country village. I 
am calling your attention to the fact that 
if the drift of the population to the city 
is to be turned back to the country, it will 
be because of the work of the American 
school teacher. I think we are accom- 
plishing something in that direction in 
Ohio, and I think you are doing something 
in this state. 

Just now we are having a rumpus there 
about who shall carry on the corn con- 
test. We have carried on the corn con- 
test and awarded prizes. What is the re- 
sult of this contest? The result is that 
this year these little boys that were in the 
contest raised an average of 85 bushels 
of corn to the acre; their fathers raise 35 
bushels to the acre. Is this worth while? 
It makes dad sit up and take notice. He 
will scratch his head, and say, “Oh, well, 
he can’t beat me next year.” Of course, 
that is only the material side of it. It is 
important to raise more bushels of corn to 
the acre, and more bushels of wheat to 
the acre, but it is more important to keep 
alive these community centres out in the 
country, from which have come the men 
and the women that have been the leaders 
in the great cities. If that problem is to 
be solved ——as I think it must be—it is 
going to be solved by the school teacher. 

Here is another fact. You know we 
are vain in this country. We are the 
greatest people on earth—and we admit it. 
We talk about our tremendous crops, and 
we do have tremendous crops. We talk 
about our great wealth, and it is great 
wealth. I have never gotten much of it, 
but it is here somewhere. While our great 
crops of corn, wheat and cotton are the 
marvel of the world, did you. know that a 
lot of the countries in Europe beat us all 
to flinders in their yield per acre? Now, 
do not say anything about this outside of 
this room. This is a secret amongst.us. , 
I would not want this disclosed—but here . 
is a fact. You take wheat for example... 
In the year 1879 Germany was raising,; 
an average of 19 bushels of wheat per 
acre. Thirty years later, in. 1909, she 
had increased from 19 bushels per acre to 
30 bushels per acre. That is the average, 
yield of wheat for Germany. What have 
we done? In these thirty years, we in- 
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creased from 13.8 bushels per acre to 16.8 
bushels per acre. While Germany had in- 
creased her yield eleven bushels per acre, 
we increased ours only three bushels per 
acre. I took the three standard crops and 
I found out that Germany was increasing 
her yield of these crops eight times as fast 
as we are. These are some of the things 
that we are undertaking to try to solve in 
the schools of Ohio. We have made a 
good deal of progress, we think, in these 
studies of agriculture in the schools. We 
are proud of our achievement along that 
line. Do you know that over there we 
are thinking whether it is not just as truly 
educational to teach a boy how to make 
that stand or that box, as it is to teach him 
cube root? It is possible that that is edu- 
cation. It may be just as truly educa- 
tional to teach a boy how he can raise 
more corn to the acre as it would to teach 
him history or astronomy. 

One of the finest sights that I have ever 
seen was in your state the first time I 
went down into old York county. I re- 
member I went into the high school and 
there saw the boys studying solid geome- 
try, studying about the cone, the prism 
and the sphere. They are studying there 
to-day. The next day I went with these 
same boys into the shops of the city of 
York, and was with these boys when they 
worked, not played—they worked for 
wages. As you know in the city of York 
they have an arrangement whereby they 
work this week in the schools, the next in 
the shops, or something like that. Of 
course, that came from, Ohio, down in Cin- 
cinnati, but you have taken the lead ir it. 
I think that is just as truly education; and 
we are working on that line in the schools 
of our state. It was said by Lyman 
Beecher, “ We must educate or we perish 
by our own prosperity.” Then it was un- 
derstood that education reached to the 
education of the head and the education 
of the heart, but we go beyond that now, 
and say it must include as well the educa- 
tion of the hand. 

My fellow teachers, let me say to you 
that I shall never cease to be proud of 
the fact that I have had somewhat to do 
with the work of the American school 
teacher. You have a splendid opportunity. 


‘\aIt is yours to shape the destinies of the 


Wann. So It is yours to mould citizen- 


‘ghip. Somebody wrote, “One ship sails 


Hast, and one drives West, though the 


self-same breeze may blow. It is the set 
of sail and not the gale that decides where 
your ship shall go.” It is your work to 
help the boys and girls of this country to 
set the sails right to bring the ship into 
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me port of clean living and good citizen- 
ship. 

Several vocal selections were rendered 
by a quartette composed of Marguerite 
Kelley, soprano, Edith Bowman, contralto, 
Joseph Edwards, tenor, and John Burnett, 
bass. The singing was directed and ac- 
companied by Prof. F. J. Daniel. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, delivered the fol- 
lowing address on 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I believe in 
preparedness. There is a possibility that 
the people of the United States may have 
to defend their territory against hostile 
forces, There is absolute certainty that 
we must perform the duties of life and 
make a success or failure of life day by 
day, and if it should ever come that we 
must defend ourselves against the foe, the 
happenings of the last year teach us 
wherein preparedness lies. The central 
Empires have fought such a fight as no 
other countries in the world have ever 
fought, against the world. Their excess 
of military preparedness broke down in 
September, 1914, when Germany started 
to retreat from Paris. But educational 
preparedness and industrial preparedness, 
how to turn everything to use, universal 
education of the people for use under con- 
ditions like these, has carried these people 
for more than a year and a half. We 
should take this lesson to heart. Every 
child, every man and every woman, should 
have that degree of education and that 
kind of education that will. best fit him 
or her for the work of life. 

But it is not that side that I want to 
speak of. I am thinking to-night largely 
of the individual. We used to say a great 
deal about the individual. In the earlier 
days we thought about making the indi- 
vidual strong and virtuous and intelligent, 
and we thought less of co-operation and 
civil life and all the other things about 
which we speak now. I believe in all of 
these other things, but I must call your 
attention to’ the fact that we need again 
to begin to think about the individual, be- 
cause, build as wisely as we may in state 
political, civil and industrial life, the struc- 
ture, however beautiful and well built, can 
be no stronger than the units of which it is 
made, and wisely as we may build our so- 
ciety, our state and our nation can be no 
stronger or more durable than the indi- 
vidual units of which it is made. 

My subject is announced “ Education 
for Life.” May I add a word or two to it? 
“Education for Life in Our Industrial, 
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Civil, Political and Social Democracy of 
the Future in Which These Boys and Girls 
now in our Schools Must Live.” I know 
that the school is not the only educational 
agency, and that it is not more important 
than that other educational agency, the 
home. I shall talk mostly of the school, 
but I shall have the home, the church and 
the other educational agencies of the child 
in mind as I speak. 

I said this afternoon that I could work out 
my plans better if I knew what ‘it was that 
I wanted to attain; what the result was 
to be, and the reason why the work was 
to be done. And so I think if we are 
talking about “Education for Life,” the 
first thing for us to do is to get some kind 
of an idea of what life means. If we 
could see life for a little while and get a 
good, clear vision of the life of the indi- 
vidual and of the community, it would help 
us much in determining our plan, method 
and purpose in education. 

I -see, first, the individual strong and 
healthy, and I have come to believe that 
the most important feature in education 
is the establishment of health and right 
health habits. May I go one step farther 
back and say the most important thing, 
probably, in the life of the child is whether 
it shall live or die; whether its little life 
shall go out in the early years. We are 
told that there die annually something like 
300,000 children under four or five years 
of age and that many of them die use- 
lessly, that they have the strength and 
vitality to enable them to live and grow 
to manhood and womanhood, but they die 
because of the circumstances and environ- 
ment in which they are born and must live. 
If we should be invaded by some foreign 
foe, Japan or Germany, whoever it might 
be, and 300,000 children under five years 
of age should be killed each year for a 
period of five or ten years, I think we 
would bankrupt ourselves for generations 
to come in order -to drive out this devast- 
ating foe. But these 300,000 are just as 
bad as if they had been run through with 
a bayonet. I believe that is the first thing 
we should turn our attention to as edu- 
cators. It ought to be considered a dis- 
grace if the school could remain in a com- 
munity for a generation, and still in that 
community there is not intelligent care for 
the lives of little children, and this num- 
ber of them that I have mentioned in the 
country at large are permitted to die each 
year. Three hundred thousand immi- 
grants! They are not from Italy, Greece 
or Russia, but from the shores of Eternity. 
They come to this world of ours, flesh of 
our own flesh, blood of our own blood. 
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I said the first right of the child, after 
being well-born, is that it may live—and 
that must get into our educational system. 
“The second is that if the child lives it may 
grow to manhood and womanhood strong 
and healthy. I think we pay too large a 
price to education, if done at the price of 
sacrificing the strength of the child, and 
until recently we have paid very little at- 
tention to it, even to the preservation of 
life itself. Some time ago I made an in- 
vestigation of those who died during the 
first two or three months of the school 
term from typhoid fever, and found that 
it came from wells not ‘carefully looked 
after during the summer, and they became 
contaminated in some way, and our teach- 
ers thought very little of this. We must 
attend to all these things and look toward 
making of the children strong men and 
women, and preparing them for the duties 
of life and citizenship, and must consider 
the establishment of health and right 
health habits, in the school and in the 
home. You know the story of Jamie, told 
us in the Bonnie Brier Bush, how he won 
a great prize at the University and came 
home with a hectic flush in his cheek, and 
in a few weeks they buried him. I think 
it would have been just as well, and better 
for the country, if he had not won so 
many prizes and had won the great prize 
of health and life to use the things he had 
learned. But many people are condemned 
to stand forever on the bridge of inac- 
tion, unable to jump in and breast the 
waves and do the work of men and women. 
It means much in every way to the hap- 
piness of the individual and to his serv- 
ice in society that we give these things 
our attention: You will remember that 
less than 100 years ago Napoleon con- 
quered the Prussians and dictated shame- 
ful terms of peace. They called the boys 
of Prussia to the gymnasiums and trained 
them, and in less than ten years they met 
Napoleon again, and he went down to de- 
feat, and Prussia began then that devel- 
opment which has made them what they 
are now. They adopted physical training 
and outdoor life and all of these things 
for which I make a plea now. 

We are talking much about preparedness 
in this country now, because we have read 
in the newspapers of the cause of the war. 
We are talking now about military train- 
ing in all of the schools.. I had some 
three or four years of it myself. I have 
a son in the University of Tennessee, and 
I advised him to take the military drills, 
because I think it is good for him. But 
I know what would be better. If the 
Bureau of Education and Department of 
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Education in this and every other State 
had in it some groups of men and women 
who would make out the very best plan 
for the physical development.of the boys. 
It would not take long to whip these strong 
able-bodied men into drill, which does not 
count for half as much now as it did in 
the past. I think we should have all the 
boys of the school indulging in physical 
exercise instead of ten boys out of every 
hundred doing the work, and the other 
ninety looking on. 

Now, the next thing is the right un- 
derstanding of our relations to our fellow- 
men, the guiding of our conduct under the 
principles of good-will and good, strong 
purpose in life to do something worth 
while. Dr. Eliot said some years ago that 
he found that after all, the most important 
thing in moral character is physical health. 
‘That he had observed many men who had 
"gone wrong and who had committed all 
kinds of moral folly, but that, if their 
health remained, sooner or later they came 
back to the paths of virtue and of life. 
But, there .is something more in morality 
than that. You remember somebody said 
that all education is summed up in one 
word—“ Morality.” After all, that is all 
we are interested in. You do not care 
what I know. The cities and states of the 
United States do not spend three-fourths 
of a billion dollars a year in order that 
people may know things. You are inter- 
ested in what I do, I am interested in what 
you do, and how you conduct yourself to- 
ward me and toward your fellow men, 
and toward the people with whom you 
have dealings in a business and social way, 
and how you conduct yourself toward that 
organization that you call the State, and 
toward that great business corporation that 
you call the Republic of the United States. 
I am interested in your conduct, and the 
State expends this money in order that 
there may be a certain kind of conduct on 
the part of its people. We are interested, 
all of us, in what the others do, and, after 
all, that is all we know about the other 
individual. You do not know me, you have 
never known me, you do not know the 
real me, just as you do not know my mind 
or intellect any more than you know that 
electric current. You know that under cer- 
tain conditions this current will run ma- 
chinery, make light, generate power, that 
is all you know about electricity—how it 
conducts itself. You do not know what 
heat is. You know that under certain con- 
ditions it will produce certain results, and 
that is your only interest in the individuals 
about you—What will they do under cer- 
tain conditions? how will they respond? 
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_ The third thing in the life of the child 
is, What shall be the moral idea? Long 
ago we established a moral code on a very 
small scale, and in those days it applied 
simply to a family or a tribe, and that 
code contained things like these: “Thou 
shalt not steal from those of this group 
or tribe,” “Thou shalt not commit adultery 
with those of this group,” and thou shalt 
not do certain other things to members of 
this ‘group or tribe. Laws like that and 
moral codes like that can be found among 
people anywhere. As I said this code ap- 
plied only to members of their own group. 
They thought of their God as being an 
enemy of the God of the other group, and 
they considered it as their religious duty 
to wrong and kill members of another 
group. But we know better than this. It 
has come to a point now where there is 
only one group after all in all the world. 

Then there is the moral code as applied 
to the great industrial corporations. Long 
ago if a man employed any person, he 
worked beside him and knew him, and he 
paid him enough to support himself, and 
did not impose hardships upon him as a 
rule. But our commercial life has become 
wider. In our industrial life no longer 
does the individual hire the individual to 
work beside him, but we have our great 
corporations and we have stock companies, 
and the managers of these corporations 
hire the people who are to do the work, 
and the people who do the hiring do not 
know the names of any of the people whom 
they employ to do the labor. I think the 
time has come for us to deal with absolute 
honesty, without any attempt to cheat the 
individual anywhere, or to get the advan- 


.tage of him. The same in buying and 


selling, I must have certain necessaries of 
life, and I am willing that the dealer should 
have a reasonable profit and I am ready to 
pay. I do not want anyone to sell. any- 
thing to me below cost and at a loss to 
himself. It ought to be this way every- 
where,-and I believe it would make a new 
era in business. Also, I know a good 
many people who are perfectly honest in 
dealing with an individual, but let them 
deal with a corporation, with a street car 
company or a railroad company, or some- 
thing of that kind, and they will deal dis- 
honestly. I have seen representatives of 
great business houses, travelling merchants, 
give a mileage book to the conductor and 
slip 25 cents or 50 cents along with it, and 
the conductor took out 50 miles for 150 
miles and gave the book back. I have seen 
people get on a car and take a transfer and 
give it to a friend that he might ride upon 
it. This is stealing 5 cents from the street 
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car company, even if it is doing a favor ’ world. The day has now come for us to 


for a friend. Whatever honesty should 
hold between individuals should hold be- 
tween individuals and a corporation. And 
this should hold from the corporation to 
the individual in the same way. No cor- 
poration has any right, because it is large 
and rich, to impose on any one who is 
weak, 

. One step further, in our moral life peo- 
ple will deal honestly with each other, and 
yet will take out a paving contract for 
$100,000 more than is necessary, and this 
was called good business. I was in a city 
once where that thing had been done over 
and over again, and one day I said to a 
laboring man on the street, “ These streets 
are- in a terrible condition, we ought to 
make them so we can travel over them in 
the winter. They are bad enough in the 
summer.” And he said, “ We have voted 
money time and again to improve the 
streets and they do not get any better, we 
do not get any results.” And I said to 
myself that it is thirty thousand times 
more of a sin to deal dishonestly with this 
city than with an individual, because there 
are thirty thousand people in the city, and 
every time you deal dishonestly with the 
city you deal dishonestly with each indi- 
vidual in it. Every boy who goes through 
the public schools ought to come out with 
such ideals about his relation to that great 
corporation that you call the city, or the 
state or the nation, and should be taught 
to deal as honestly with them and any 
business corporation as with an individual. 

I am not so fearful of the foreign foe. 
Our great dangers are within. Our own 
people willing to corrupt their own govern- 
ment, willing to take unfair advantage of 
it. Never, so far as I know, in all the 
history of the world, has any nation gone 
down before a conquering foe until they 
have dry rot within the nation itself. If 
the public school system of the United 
States, and if the home and the church 
and the other agencies of education would 
take up this matter sincerelv for*one gen- 
eration, we would no longer have graft 
and corruption in our city politics or in the 
state or in the nation. 

One other step. I said a moment ago 
that we are a world wide commonwealth. 
In the earlier day a man lived in a little 
community, and all his interests were in 


.that community, and all the rest of the 


world was absolutely foreign to it. The 
Greeks called all the people not speaking 
Greek barbarians and the word was one 
of contempt. But all this has passed away, 
and our interests are in all the world. We 
have commerce with every part of the 





understand our moral code and the moral 
code of the other groups of the world, and 
try to get them to understand the same 
thing, so that morality shall become inter- 
national. These are the great fundamental 
principles. I think I can sum it up in the 
words of the greatest Teacher; “ Whatso- 
ever you would anywhere that men should 
do unto you, do you also unto them.” I 
think all the law and all the prophets of all 
the world are summed up in that. Now, 
I know how difficult sometimes it is to live 
up to this, and I want to say that that it is 
no mollycoddle doctrine. We should deal 
with every people in the world as we would 
deal with the individual by our side. If 
we can see our morality in this light, I be- 
lieve that is the thing of most importance 
for education in real life. 

Along with that, and it might be in- 
cluded in morals, is the creation of a good 
will and a strong purpose and a high ideal. 
We are constantly disappointed with the 
bright young fellows in our schools, and 
we are constantly astonished because some 
little fellow without much of a chance, 
who probably attended school only a few 
days, hardly learned to read and write, 
and had to leave school to care for his 
mother, and in a little while we find that 
he has gotten an ideal, has an inspiration, 
which has caused him to succeed. One 
of the most important things is to teach 
so as: to create an inspiration and ideals 
and desires and strong purposes. They 
will hold. The boy may not be so good in 
his classes, but when the life story is told, 
the story of his life will probably be richer 
and fuller than that of many others who 
have done their work better in the class- 
room. 

In addition to this, for good living there 
must be some kind of a knowledge of citi- 
zenship in a country like ours. I cannot 
dwell on it. The boys and girls of to-day 
will live in these United States when the 
population will be 200,000,000 people, and 
if our wealth keeps on increasing any- 
thing like it has been doing, they will live 
in a country worth from $500,000,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000,000. If we had it now 
and could cash it we could buy the whole 
world and pay for it. Now a population 
like that, and wealth like that, and the 
great business and the democracy that we 
have here, are going to require education 
to deal honestly with the city, state and na- 
tion, and also a degree of intelligence of 
what comprises the great underlying, fun- 
damental principles of life. They must be 
educated so that they can fulfill their duties 
as citizens here in this country where we 
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all help to make the laws. One of the 
greatest questions of this country is woman 
suffrage, and I believe it is coming sure, 
and we must also educate our girls to ful- 
fill the duties of citizenship. 

One thing more, and I am done. In this 
life in which these girls and boys must 
live, the industrial life is becoming more 
complex than anything we have known. 
Some time ago I made for myself a lec- 
ture which people would sit through on 
“The Developments of a Century,” and I 
said in the beginning of that lecture, that 
the history of industrial development of 
the world could be divided into two groups, 
one up to the year 1800, and one since 
then. I thought that was saying a good 
deal then, but it is becoming more and 
more true every day, and it seems as 
though we are only at the beginning now. 
Labor-saving devices will play a great part 
in the day in which these boys and girls 
are to live. It is necessary that they shall 
learn to make their living and contribute 
their part to the Commonwealth, not only 


by skilled labor but by intelligent, well-di- | 


rected labor as well as skill and mechanical 
ability. In our democracy it is necessary 
that all shall be able to make their living. 
We must work out some such scheme to 
educate the boys and girls as Governor 
Willis says has worked out in Cincinnati 
and York. Co-operation will make pos- 
sible this kind of education, co-operation 
between the school on the one side and in- 
dustrial plants on the other. 

I shall not take your time for what we 
all know already, that “man may not live 
by bread alone.” By this I mean that man 
is something more than his body and 
bodily wants, and education for life must 
include along the other lines as _ well. 
Every boy and girl should have the right 
to learn some trade, and they also have a 
right to enjoy art, music, literature, his- 


tory. They should be taught habits of 


good reading in order to participate in the 
aspirations, hopes and ideals of the human 
race. I believe these things are necessary 
for all the men and women who shall live 
in our country within the next generation. 
In Pottsville, Pennsylvania, I saw a monu- 
ment that told me something about Penn- 
sylvania. I am not quite sure I remember 
the figures, but it was a monument to the 
soldiers of the Civil War, and I think the 
inscription thereon said that in 1861 Schuyl- 
kill County has a population of 92,000 and 
that county sent 16,000 of them to the 
front in that Civil War. A greater war 
than that Civil War is on for the freedom 
of every child that shall be born in this 
state or that shall come to it from other 
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states, and you are dedicated to carry that 
war to ‘its completion, and because you 
are working it out so earnestly and faith- 
fully, I bring to you the greetings of the 
nation which I represent as its Commis- 
sioner of Education, and I leave with you 
the hearty good wishes of every right- 
thinking man and woman in the great dem- 
ocratic republic which you serve so well 
and faithfully when you educate the chil- 
dren of this nation for the life and the 
generation in which they must live. 

The programme for the evening was 
concluded by a vocal selection. 


ee 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 








HE first address of the morning was 

delivered by Gen. Leonard Wood, of 

the United States Army, upon the subject 

“How the Public Schools Can Help the 

Nation Solve the Problem of Preparedness 
Against War”: 


_ADDRESS OF MAJOR GENERAL WOOD. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a pleasure 
to be with you this morning. I am sorry 
I had to make such a hurried visit, but I 
am due in Washington not later than half- 
past seven, so that means the 10:25 train. 

The general subject of the work of the 
public schools in educating the nation is a 
broad one. I want to preface my remarks 
with the statement that none of us in the 
army believe in militarism. I do not mean 
by militarism simply interest in military 
affairs, but that which means the building 
up of a military group, which exercises an 
influence in the affairs of the nation and in 
its international relations. Nothing can 
be more unfortunate than that. It is ab- 
solutely against the sentiment of every sol- 
dier and every sailor that I know. Your 
army and navy are by far your most dem- 
ocratic body of men in the country. They 
come from all walks of life. With us it 
is not class that counts, it is merely a ques- 
tion of fitness, physical fitness and mental 
qualities, and nothing else counts. 

The true work of the school teacher is 
to turn out a good citizen in more senses 
than one. He ought to be a good boy 
morally and physically, and have a certain 
consciousness of duty, not alone on the civic 
side, but also on the side of the nation as a 
soldier, if necessary. In a free democracy . 
the foundation of everything is suffrage. 
The man who exercises suffrage must be 
intelligent and fit to vote. You can not vote 
and then volunteer to carry out the effects 
of that vote, or volunteer not to carry it 
out. You must carry it out. 
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I think I shall point out first the desirabil- 
ity of teaching the children to look upon 
everything from the standpoint of fair 
play. Make them believe thoroughly in ar- 
bitrating everything that can be arbitrated. 
We all believe in it in the army and navy, 
for we who have perhaps some more in- 


timate knowledge of the horrors of war,: 


are less willing to enter into it unless forced 
into it. We all believe in arbitration, but 
we all know that some things can not be 
arbitrated. For instance, there are many 
things going on to-day which possibly might 
have been arbitrated, but they were not.. I 
repeat I would teach the children to be- 
lieve in arbitration and to work for it. 
Try to build up the sense of fair play, to 
work with the idea of building up a world 
peace, whether they attain it or not. 

Then, build up your boys physically. 
That is part of the school work which I 
think is too much neglected in this country. 
You should turn out a boy with a good body 
as well as with a well balanced mind, and 
you can do a great deal toward that. You 
ought also to build up in the-boy’s soul, 
mind and heart that he is a citizen of the 
nation from every standpoint, and if he is 
worth anything he is going to respond to 
the call of the nation in time of trouble, 
and if he is your boy or mine, and is going 
to respond as a soldier, you want him to 
be in good physical condition. You do not 
want him to go unprepared and untrained, 
willing to make the sacrifice but unable to 
make effective and efficient sacrifice. You 
must look the thing in the face. Strive to 
build up these ideas of arbitration, fair play 
and square dealing, but in building them 
up do not destroy the boy’s sense of re- 
sponsibility to the country if he is needed. 
That is where the harm comes, that is 
where the murder comes—because it is 
murder to send untrained boys to meet men 
thoroughly trained. 

The theory of non-resistance is not the 
theory of progress. The whole world works 
under one law, and that is the survival of 
the fittest. It is very hard, but you know 
all advance is made through effort. A life 
without struggle and effort is not the life 
conducive to a great nation. 

I think you should send the boys away 
from school with a knowledge of our mili- 
tary ‘history. I will broaden the term and 
say the entire history of our country, which 
you do not teach at all in detail. Here 
and there you find a teacher to teach a 
little history, but how few of our children 
realize the real facts of the Revolutionary 
War. How few of them know or have ever 
been told how unreliable and dangerous is 
the volunteer system. You should take 
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some zood book, and in grammar schools 
or high schools it ought to be a text-book, 
for these books are full of warning against 
wars. Teach the boys the truth about our 
history. We went into the Revolutionary 
War as you know, quite unprepared, but all 
of our youngsters are taught, perhaps sin- 
cerely but nevertheless incorrectly, that that 
was a period of universal patriotism. In 
1776 we had 89,000 volunteers, and that 
strength steadily diminished, in spite of the 
efforts of Washington and Congress to 
increase it; in spite of the offer of freedom 
to slaves if they would enlist; in spite of 
the efforts to buy men there was a smaller 
and smaller number came to the colors, 
and in the last’ year of the war there were 
only 29,400 left. Now, that was under a 
volunteer system. There was no sense of 
individual obligation to serve the country. 
Desertion was rampant. Read the letters 
of Washington. You need read no com- 
ments on them. This was under the volun- 
teer system. 

In the War of 1812-1814 the same volun- 
teer system was in effect. Our children 
are taught that it was a great victory. It 
was no such thing. We had no successes on 
land except a draw at Lundy’s Lane, and 
New Orleans after the war was over. In 
this war the capitol was captured and 
burned and lost about half its defenders, 
and there was a tremendous loss of life 
throughout the war. We had 527,000 men 
under arms, while the greatest number of 
British troops on our soil during the war 
was 16,800. Drive some of these things 
home to your boys so that they will know 
what they are talking about and thoroughly 
realize all the dangers if we ever have 
the misfortune to meet a real nation in 
war. You all know the little attention Eng- 
land paid to us in 1812-1814. Then as now 
she was engaged in a great struggle. It 
was with Napoleon. Then as now it was 
against the greatest military power of the 
day. No great military effort was made 
here, and yet boys are taught in school that 
we were twice victorious over England. 
It is a dangerous teaching. The best way 
is to tell them the truth about wars. Do 
not preach war. Preach against war. But 
every honest man knows that if his coun- 
try needs him he must go to war; and if 
we have institutions of any, value, worth 
passing on to our children, we must pre- 
serve them and fight for them. Non-resist- 
ence means a loss of all your institutions. 
And do you believe that their loss to a 
strong military power will do away with 
the question of service. The question is— 
whether you will fight for yourselves or for 
another nation! 
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The Mexican War was a well-conducted 
campaign, and it was a very successful cam- 
paign. But it was quite a small affair. 
Many of the generals and officers of the 
Civil War participated in and got their 
training in that campaign. It was a well- 
conducted campaign, but it was not a war. 

We go now to the great Civil War. We 
are back to the volunteer system. Did it 
work? We all know that it did not. The 
South had to go to the draft just one year 
after the war started—April, 1862. In the 
North we had our first draft in August, 
1863. When the draft was begun we had 
to draw large bodies of men from the front 
to repossess New York City. It was in 
the hands of rioters. Now, just apply your 
common sense and good judgment for a 
minute. Presume that we had a good force, 
well trained, against us! We were both 
untrained. Eventually they made splendid 
armies, but it was not until after two years 
of campaigning. We do not want militar- 
ism as I have defined it, but we want a con- 
tinental army, and that is the opinion of 
your best military officers. And then wé 
must have a system under which a large 
body of men are trained. We shall have 
to turn either to some system now before 
Congress, or the Australian or Swiss sys- 
tem. That must be determined by Con- 
gress. What it is, we shall wunan- 
imously carry it out. 

Try to teach your boys and girls that 
as long as we are a representative govern- 
ment we must assume that with the suf- 
frage goes the obligation of service. Teach 
that, and teach the truth about our military 
history, the good and the bad. Let them 
know the desertion rate, and let them know 
the system of bounty, and that they went 
into the struggle without any obligation 
to the nation. But there were hundreds 
of thousands who went. 

Now, about military training in the pub- 
lic schools, I think we want something like 
the Australian system or the Swiss. Mili- 
tary training is valuable in time of peace, as 
well as in time of war. In Switzerland the 
murder rate is twelve for every 1,000,000 
people against 124 in this great Christian 
country of ours. They carry on their sys- 
tem of military training until they are 18. 
They get just enough of it and accept it 
willingly. In Australia, a newer country, 
they have accepted universal military train- 
ing. Already there is a tremendous fall- 
ing off in the juvenile misdemeanors and 
also in the criminal rate. They start from 
12 to 14, with calisthenics, and at 14 they 
get rifle training and training that cor- 
responds to the training of the Boy Scouts, 
and at 18 they get the training of a Master 
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Boy Scout and rifle shooting. It makes 
better men. They learn to do things 
efficiently, and as told, and when told. 
They learn something of individual dis- 
cipline, and I suppose all you teachers real- 
ize that if there is one thing the child 
needs, it is discipline. The discipline which 
makes him obedient to superiors and gives 
him a regard for the rights of others. All 
that comes from discipline. You can see 
the low criminal rate of Switzerland and 
the reason why it is that we have the 
largest of any criminal rate in the world. 

The Australian and Swiss boys at 18 re- 
ceive about three months of intensive train- 
ing. If they do not work they get it in 
vacation. “If they do work they get it at 
certain periods of the year. After the boy 
is through he serves in the first-line group. 
They do not wear a uniform. They re- 
main in that list until they are thirty years 
old. That system is now being worked out 
in Argentina and she has been a steady, 
well-balanced country ever since she took 
it up. Chili has the same. France has the 
same. 

Teach our boys these things. Teach 
them calisthenics, the truth concerning our 
American history; a sense of obligation to 
the country, not only as a soldier, but as a 
citizen; teach them the elements of rifle 
shooting; something of map reading and 
map making, and you will have done 
enough. We want the smallest possible 
number of men in uniform; only a suf- 
ficient number to meet the police needs of 
the country, and to train others. Outside 
of that, we want the largest possible num- 
ber of men, who, while leading the lives 
of peaceful citizens, have had sufficient 
training that they will be efficient and well- 
trained if we ever have the misfortune to 
need them as soldiers. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered the following address on 
“Military Training in the Public Schools”: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Those of you who were here yesterday 
afternoon and evening may have noticed 
that I am suffering from a very serious at- 
tack of the grip, and had I been at my 
Lancaster home, I would have followed the 
example of Gladstone, who whenever he 
had a cold went to bed and stayed there 
until he conquered it. 

Did you ever notice that if anything 
goes wrong in the State or the church or 
the home.or the community, reformers look 
to the schools for a remedy? According 
to Ex-Congressman Tawney, who while in 
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Congress was Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, our Federal 
Government spends 67 per cent. of its rev- 
enue upon the army and navy, and yet there 
is a growing feeling that not everything is 
right with our means and methods of na- 
tional defense. It is reported that our reg- 
ular army is short by many thousands of 
having its full quota of soldiers. One 
newspaper said our regular army is 30,000 
short. I have seen a later statement that 
it is 20,000 short. I regret that I have 
not been able to verify these figures. Now, 
what have the reformers expected the 
school to do? At our last session of the 
Legislature, a bill was introduced into the 
Senate making military training obligatory 
one-half day each week for every boy above 
the age of ten years in every public, private 
and parochial school, in every college, uni- 
versity and seminary of learning. The 
same kind of legislation was introduced in 
other states. It was advocated by one of 
the most influential newspapers of the city 
of Philadelphia. If that legislation had 
been enacted into law, it would have run 
Pennsylvania and some of her sister states 
into militarism in a degree and to an ex- 
tent that no European country now at war 
has ever tried to equal. I was a student 
at the University of Berlin in the days 
when the great Field Marshall Von Moltke 
was at the height of his reputation and 
glory. I used to sit beside Col. Francis W. 
Parker in the lecture rooms, and one day 
he began in high glee and satisfaction to 
tell me how he had been visiting schools 
the day before in the company of the 
Mayor of Berlin and the great Field Mar- 
shall Von Moltke. He said they witnessed 
the gymnastic performances and when they 
came away Von Moltke clapped his hands 
upon his knees; said he, “ These boys will 
never let the French take Alsace and Lor- 
raine.” Von Moltke did not believe in 
military training in the lower schools. He 
believed in gymnastics as a means for devel- 
oping the strength and the endurance which 
a soldier needs. 

When does military training begin in the 
country that has by far the best fighting 
machine in the world? Somewhere along 
18, 19 or 20. The student must have gone 
as far as the junior class in our American 
colleges if he is to have the privilege of 
serving in the army a year only. 

Reference has been made to France. Ac- 
cording to Hans Ballin, when she had suf- 
fered the defeat of 1870-71, she not only in- 
troduced gymnastics into her schools, but 
gave her boys military training. More 
than two decades ago France dropped the 
military training from the curriculum and 
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sold the uniforms and equipment at public 
auction. Was it a mistake? The account 
which the French are giving of themselves 
~ the trenches shows that it was not a mis- 
take. ; 

A great deal has been said about Switz- 
erland, Australia and New Zealand. These 
countries have been exploited so much by 
those in favor of military training that I 
felt it incumbent to look into matters closely. 
I have not studied Argentina or Chili. I 
think the introduction of their present sys- 
tem is so recent that we could hardly ex- 
pect any reliable results from their expe- 
rience. 

How about Switzerland? In that country 
drill with muskets is postponed until the 
boys are twenty years of age. Young men 
shoot mark at public festivals, and even 
that does not prevail in all the cantons. It 
looks to me as though Switzerland were a 
shining example to be quoted against the 
attempted legislation. 

How about Australia? According to sta- 
tistics which reached my office a short time 
before I left Harrisburg, thousands of boys 
have been committed to military prisons, 
where they associated with undesirable 
characters and learned things to which they 
would never have been exposed without 
such a system. Surely an educational sys- 
tem which makes boys associate with law- 
breakers and criminals deserves investiga- 
tion before we introduce it into the schools 
of the United States. One public man in 
Australia says that this military training 
was first ingratiating, then it became seduc- 
tive, and at last it has become remorseless. 

Dr. Howse, who has after his name F. R. 
C. 81., C. V., titles won in South Africa by 
actual military service, says that the mili- 
tary training of the schools of Australia is 
a distinct physical injury to boys of nervous 
temperament, and he gives it as his opinion 
that such training should be postponed until 
the age of twenty years. Some schoolmas- 
ters are complaining that the drill-masters 


‘neutralize what they are attempting to 


teach. The complaint is that the school- 
master is expected to make the individual 
an intelligent thinker, and that the drill- 
master insists on blind obedience. What is 
the meaning of military drill when you 
reduce it down to its lowest limits? Dr. 
E. O. Lyte, who served in the army, and 
carried a bullet in his body to the end of his 
days once said to me that the aim of mili- 
tary drill is to make the soldier an auto- 
maton, so that when the order is given to 
move, he moves automatically in the face 
of death. That is not the kind of intel- 
ligent obedience which the school endeavors 
to teach in the upbuilding of character. 
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Here England comes to our assistance. Dr. 
Darby says that experiments were made to 
determine the relative value of gymnastics 
and of military training alone, and that 
gymnastics were found three times as effica- 
cious in results as military training alone. 
Our greatest authority, Dr. W. A. Sargent, 
of the Hemenway gymnasium at Harvard, 
has made a list of the muscles which mili- 
tary training develops, and of those which 
it neglects. He reaches the conclusion that 
military drill produces a one-sided devel- 
opment. He goes so far as to say that even 
if the primary purpose were to develop a 
soldier the introduction of military train- 
ing in these youthful years would defeat 
the very purpose in view. 

When our fleet sailed around the globe, a 
wave of militarism swept over Australia 
and New Zealand. Everybody began talk- 
ing about preparedness as the best defense. 
In Australia the boys are obliged to begin 
military drill at the age of 14 years, in 
New Zealand they begin at the age of 16, 
but our last Legislature had a bill intro- 
duced to begin this drill at the age of ten 
years. You say this is the extreme notion 
of some of the reformers who look to the 
school to furnish a remedy whenever any- 
thing goes wrong in the church, state, home 
or community. General Wood gave us a 
very sane presentation of the case, and if 
he can induce these college and university 
professors whom he is going to meet in the 


city of Washington to make their gymnas- 


tics universal instead of leaving it to the 
few who are to win match games in foot- 
ball, base-ball and the like, he will be as 
great an educator as he is a general. 
There comes to my mind something just 
now that amuses me. They say that when 
Andrew Jackson was getting ready to fight 
the seasoned veterans that had fought Na- 
poleon in the Old World, he sent some peo- 
ple out from New Orleans to shoot up the 
alligators, that is to awaken them from 
their hibernating slumbers. When the 


veterans who had fought Napoleon’s sol-’ 


diers were face to face with the alligators, 
the jaws of the alligators were to them 
more threatening than cannon. The gen- 
tleman who told this story intimated that 
the mouths of the alligators reminded him 
of the mouths of some of the people who 
now talk of preparedness, of enlarging the 
army, etc. This is the point, We are in 
danger to-day of getting hysterical over 
this question of preparedness. As soon as 
people run into hysteria, you can not get 
them to think rationally upon a question 
like the introduction of military training in 
our public schools. 

In 1810 William Ellery Chaning wrote 
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and delivered an address advocating pre- 
paredness against Napoleon Bonaparte. I 
recently spent about two hours copying 
that address, and I was struck by the fact 
that if in place of Napoleon you substitute 
the word Kaiser, you will have an editorial 
suitable for any newspaper advocating pre- 
paredness. I mentioned this to one of our 
Congressmen, “ Why,” said he, “every time 
an appropriation is pending for the navy 
or army, we have that sort of talk.” Un- 
doubtedly, if we err on any side, it is on 
the side of unpreparedness. What I am 
pleading for is a sane attitude towards mili- 
tary training in the schools, I am irrevocably 
opposed, in view of what I have learned 
about Australia and New Zealand, to the 
introduction of military training into high 
schools. The average boy graduates from 
high school at the age of 18 years, and 
whatever military training he needs should 
come after the age of I9. Even in colleges 
this training should not start too soon. 
Our State College educates enough young 
men in ordinary military drill to furnish 
all the officers for any citizen soldiery that 
Pennsylvania may need in the days which 
are to come. I do not know much about 
the military camp at Plattsburg,-but our 
Adjutant General told me some time ago 
that from the camp of the preceding sum- 
mer he got only one man for the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania. The brightest boys 
in our high schools no longer choose West 
Point or Annapolis. 

It seems to me that the public school 
can do something by teaching history from 
the peace point of view to make war im- 
possible. Let us not forget that patriotism 
is not synonymous with militarism nor 
Americanism with preparedness. Nor is 
preparedness for defense synonymous with 
military training in the high schools or in 
the graded schools from the age of ten on 
upward. If you bear that in mind, you will 
begin to appreciate one of the wisest say- 
ings that ever fell from the lips of Tom 
Reeb: “ Evil is never so weak as in its hour 
of triumph.” Let us see what he means. 
In 1860 Alexander Stevens said that slavery 
was a necessary institution, lying at the 
foundation of the civilization of the South- 
ern States. When these states seceded it 
looked as though slavery had triumphed. 
Five years later slavery ceased in our land. 
There was a time when we burned witches— 
not in Pennsylvania, but in Massachusetts. 
John Wesley said that if people ever ceased 
to believe in witchcraft they would cease to 
believe in the Bible. We no longer believe 
in witchcraft, but faith in the Bible abides. 
There was a time when Alexander Hamil- 
ton felt it necessary to fight a duel in order 
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to preserve personal honor, and Wilberforce 
said, “If duelling should ever cease per- 
sonal hohor would cease.” Duelling has 
ceased, yet personal honor abides. There 
was a time when witnesses were put to the 
rack in order to make them tell the truth. 
Why, the rack in London Tower was hardly 
ever out of use during the latter years of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The human 
race has sloughed off this practice, and 
you no longer examine witnesses on the 
rack in order to make them tell the truth. 
I might go on enumerating one great evil 
after another that the human race has 
sloughed off. , 

Now, the greatest of all evils is war. 
War seems to be triumphant. May not this 
be the beginning of the end? You and I 
may not live to see the end of war, but I 
am fully convinced that the end of war will 
come. There is a time coming when the 
Red Cross will triumph over militarism. 
Have you ever stopped to think of the con- 
tradiction between the spirit of the Red 
Cross and the spirit of militarism. Méili- 
tarism tries to maim and kill, the Red 
Cross tries to heal wounds, to save life. 
I can not believe that this contradiction will 
last forever, and I believe that the spirit of 
the Red Cross will ultimately triumph over 
the spirit of militarism. 


You have all read about Julian the Apo-’ 


state. He was the Roman Emperor who 
fell away from Christianity and put his faith 
in militarism. He lived like a common 
soldier in the barracks. He determined to 
re-institute the worship of Mars. He de- 
termined to do this at Antioch, where the 
followers of Christ were first called Chris- 
tians. On his arrival he found in the temple 
only an aged priest with a solitary goose 
under his arm for sacrifice. With bitter 
disappointment in his soul, he exclaimed 
“Oh, Galilean, Thou hast conquered.” 

I have faith that the time is coming when 
on the banks of the Rhine the mother will 
no longer be hitched up with the dog in the 
milk cart, while fhe son is in the army learn- 
ing to kill. I have faith to believe that 
there is a time coming when mothers will 
no longer offer their sons on the altar of 
Mars as food for machine guns. And when 
that day comes the militarists may like- 
wise exclaim, “Oh, Prince of Peace, Thou 
hast conquered.” 


SPANISH AS A FACTOR IN AMERICAN INTER- 
NATIONALISM. 


The closing address on the programme 
was delivered on the above subject by Peter 
H. Goldsmith, Director of Pan-American 
Division, American Association for Inter- 
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national Conciliation, New York City. His 
remarks follow: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: As an evidence of 
the importance which i attach to the subject 
which I have chosen to discuss, let me say 
that I left Washington last night at 8 
o'clock -and reached Scranton at 9 this 
morning, travelling when I was not waiting 
for trains. I do not regret, however, that 
I had that little trip across country in order 
to be present at this meeting. 

I am not prepared this morning to dis- 
cuss militarism or peace. I am not sure 
I have a very clear idea as to what we 
ought to do to prepare ourselves for the 
future. I am sure I am not a pacificist in 
the sense that I think the time has come 
when I believe that war will cease. I shall, 
however, not attempt to “discuss defense. 
What I wish to do is to emphasize the fact 
that we of this New World have a very 
great opportunity, and that one of the 
means of realizing that opportunity lies be- 
fore us at this present hour. Those of 
us who were in school or college from 20 
to 25 years ago can readily recall the kind 
of courses that were offered to us. We had, 
of course, the fundamentals, reading, Eng- 
lish, science, mathematics, some history, 
etc., and in addition to this it may be that 
we were taught a bit of Latin. If we had 
any more, it was probably French, and if 
we went a little further, we had a bit of 
Greek, and if there should have been as- 
signed to us a fourth language, it would 
have been German. I can not recall from 
my experience in preparatory schools or 
college, ever encountering anyone who took 
the slightest interest in Spanish. I think 
any person in this room to-dav, who is forty 
years old or older, will agree with me that 
he never knew anybody giving any serious 
attention to Spanish. That ought to seem 
rather strange to us, when we consider 
that Spanish, next to English, is probably 
the most important European language at 
this time. If we include Portuguese, which 
is closely related to Spanish, there are cer- 
tainly more people at the present time who 
speak Spanish as their mother-tongue than 
any other language of Western Europe with 
the exception of English, Why was it so 
long neglected? Why was it that for so 
long nobody seemed to be interested in 
Spanish literature and in the literature of 
the countries lying south of us. Was it 
due to prejudice; to a prejudice that has 
lodged so long in the heart of the Anglo- 
Saxon? Did we not zo back to the coming 
of the Spanish Armada to the coast of Eng- 
land, to the time when there was great 
jealousy between Spain and England, and 
to them was applied the term “ treacher- 
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ous Spaniard?” At any rate, be the cause 
as it may, twenty-five years ago there were 
almost no competent teachers of Spanish 
in the United States, and almost no student 


- took any interest in that language. Strange 


as it may seem, this language at that time 
was widely spoken to the south of us, and 
it was the means of expression of many 
great and wealthy people. At the time 
when our country was being settled, at the 
very moment when the settlement was 
being formed in Virginia in 1607, and the 
first colonist was landing on the shores of 
New England in 1620, Spanish had already 
become the language of a people who en- 
joyed a high degree of civilization to the 
south of us. More than 100 years before a 
printing-press was set up in the United 
States, a printing-press had already been 
established in the city of Mexico, yet in 
our schools we have not the slightest inter- 
est in the language through which these 
people give expression to their thoughts. 
We did not realize twenty and twenty-five 
years ago, on our side of the ocean, that a 
language had been built up to the south of 
us—that men were thinking and writing and 
singing, using one of the finest vehicles for 
utterance that human ingenuity has eve 
produced. ‘ 

I wish to stop here for a moment in my 
general remarks and call the attention of 
the ladies who are present to-day to the 
fact that probably the greatest woman poet 
that the Western world has produced, one 
who I believe exceeded in her genius any 
woman poet of our country, was born in the 
City of Mexico in the year 1651. During 
her very brief life of forty-four years she 
achieved the distinction that caused the 
greatest of the recent Spanish critics to 
consider her the most distinguished of all 
of the poets of the period over which her 
life extended. I think it can be ‘demon- 
strated that the United States has never 
produced any woman poet who ranked so 
high, either in her force or in her power of 
original thought. This woman, most of 
whose life was spent in a convent in the 
City of Mexico, wrote three large volumes 
of poetry, and until I began the task of 
turning her verse into English, some three 
years ago, not a line of it had ever been 
turned to English. She was a great student 
of all subjects, a very fine painter, and two 
years before her death she had a library in 
her cell of more than 4,000 volumes. That 
was in the City of Mexico in 1651, long be- 
fore the United States could boast of a 
woman or man who might lay claim in the 
slightest degree to being a poet. 

When I speak of Spanish as being a most 
important language for America interna- 
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tionally, I am not speaking of it in regard 
to commercial dealings. It has become very 
important since 1900, when we took over 
the Philippines and Porto Rico. Two weeks 
ago I had a letter from Albany in which I 
was told that in the State of New York 
Spanish has been placed on a level with 
French and German as an entrance require- 
ment in the Regents’ Examination. That is 
true in many parts of our country, and 
there is hardly a college or high school in 
any one of the American cities at the pres- 
ent time that does not give more or less 
attention to Spanish. This, of course, is 
due to a number of reasons, first, because 
Spanish has become of very great commer- 
cial importance, I doubt whether German 
or French are so important to-day to the 
young business woman or man as Spanish. 
But, I do not desire to comment upon 
Spanish as a commercial factor or as a 
means of gaining entrance to a great liter- 
ature. It is true that Spanish has given to 
the world a noble literature. It is true 
also that the best part of Spanish literature 
is not and can not be translated into Eng- 
lish. It is also true that every one of the 
Latin-American countries has produced a 
very respectable literature. 

I desire to emphasize the importance of 
Spanish as a factor in establishing the 
proper relations between the 21 republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. If the war 
has demonstrated any one thing it has dem- 
onstrated the fact that all the nations of the 
world have been thinking in too narrow 
terms. We have been thinking in terms 
of selfishness, terms of state, of territory, 
of pride, terms of nationality and class. 
If we had not been thinking too narrowly 
in this country, we should have known 
condition of things better on the other side 
of the world. If Germany had not been 
thinking in too limited terms she would 
have understood the attitude the United 
States would take in the event of war. If 
France and England had not been thinking 
in too narrow terms, they would have 
known better what was in the German mind. 
If we had not been thinking in too narrow 
terms we would not find ourselves in the 
position we are to-day. 

At this moment we desire to stretch out 
our hands to the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere; we desire to send forth our 
exports to minister to their needs; to 
stretch hands of friendship and join all 
these nations. in friendly intercourse and 
co-operation. Why do we seem to fail? 
It is because we do not understand each 
other; it is because we do not appreciate 
each other; it is because we do not trust 
each other. Until people speak a common 
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language; until they know the history of 
one another; until they have had acquain- 
tance with one another, that enables them 
not only to understand the good qualities, 
but also to understand the difficulties that 
have been confronted, the obstacles that 
have been overcome, only after all this is it 
possible for people to co-operate in that 
way that will be the best. Until we know 
our neighbors we do not like or trust our 
neighbors. Until we have gotten rid of 
some of the prejudice with regard to our 
sister nations to the southward; until we 
are ready to treat them as our equals, to 
consider that they have the same rights in 
the New World that we have, and that they 
must be taken into consideration in every 
great national act; until that time comes, 
we shall not have established between the 
nations of the Western world those rela- 
tions which will be for the best good of all. 
That can never come about until we have 
entered into intimate’ comradeship. We 
must understand each other.. ‘Some one 
will dominate the twenty other republics of 
America. 

Not very long ago I was talking with 
one of the diplomatic representatives of one 
of the Latin-American countries at Wash- 
ington. He said, “You know our people 
are naturally parasitic. We have not yet 
developed a thought or civilization of our 
own. We depend upon other people for 
many of our ideas. One of the important 
questions for our countries to determine is, 
upon whom shall we depend?” My friends, 
I believe there are fundamental reasons 
why the twenty-one republics of America 
ought to stand together. I believe that 
they are more alike than they are unlike. 
They are more like each other than they 
are like any European country. Do you be- 
lieve it is better for them and us that they 


should adopt European ideas and ideals, or | 


-adopt the ideas and ideals of the United 
States. Do you not think they should all 
work together in such a way as to be in 
some respect a guarantee of the safety of 
the Western Hemisphere throughout all the 
future ages? A very simple way to help 
accomplish this will be to promote the study 
of Spanish; to promote the study of Span- 
ish literature; of South American liter- 
ature and geography; to promote the 
knowledge of the South American heroes; 
to make ourselves so well acquainted with 
these countries that we shall have a clear 
idea from day to day of the obstacles they 
have conquered, and then we shall appre- 
ciate the victories they have achieved. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The President appointed the following 
committees for the ensuing year: 
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Legislative Committee—Prof. C. D. Koch, 
chairman, Harrisburg; Supt. I. C. M. Ellen- 
berger, Sunbury; Principal Chas. Lose, Lock 
Haven; Supt. J. W. Sweeney, St. Mary’s; and 
Prof. A. H. Welles, Scranton. 

Necrology Committee—Supt. J. J. Koehler, 
chairman, Honesdale; Supt. T. J. George, Car- 
negie; Miss Julia Shourek, Pittsburgh; Supt. 
M. B. Wineland, Juniata; Principal P. M. Bul- 
lard, Williamsport. 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE, 


Miss Margaret Sullivan presented the 
following report on behalf of the Necrol- 
ogy Committee which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, In the last cycle of time the Great 
Monitor of the destinies of mankind has re- 
moved some of our fellow teachers, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we bow in humble submis- 
sion to His will; that we express our esteem 
for our departed friends by this means, and 
extend to the family of each our sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be placed in the hands of the families of our 
departed co-workers and be spread upon our 
minutes. 

Dr. Samuel Andrews, formerly superin- 
tendent of the schools of Pittsburgh, a past 
president of this Association and a former 
vice-president of the National Educational As- 
sociation, died December 24, 1915, at his late 
home in Pittsburgh, in his 68th year. 

Dr. John S. Stahr, for twenty years presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College, and a 
past president of this Association, died De- 
cember 21, 1915, at his home in Lancaster. . 

Superintendent Samuel A. Baer, formerly 
superintendent of the schools of Reading, and 
a former president of this Association, died 
at his home in Reading since our last meeting. 

Superintendent Owen R. Wilt, for twenty- 
eight years city superintendent of South Beth- 
lehem, died at his home in that city during 
the past year. 

Superintendent William Nelson Ehrhart, a 
former superintendent of the schools of Ma- 
hanoy City, died February 19, 1915. 

Prof. W. S. Steele, for many years principal 
of the Harrisburg High School, passed to his 
reward during this last year. 

Superintendent J. M. Hostetter, formerly 
superintendent of South Sharon schools, died 
a few months ago at his post of duty. 

Harvey B. Zortmeyer, formerly principal of 
the Knoxville High School for a number of 
years, died recently while engaged at his work. 

Supervising Principal R. S. Macnamee, of 
Easttown and Tredyffrin townships, Chester 
County, long a member of this Association, a 
most efficient teacher and principal, died dur- 
ing the year. 

William Archer Burgoon, fer six years su- 
pervising principal of the Gettysburg schools, 
died at his home in Gettysburg, December 10, 


1915. 

Elizabeth McGowan, a former supervisor of 
music in the Reading schools, passed recently 
to her final reward. 
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Carrie M. Taylor, of Berwick, for a number 
of years a member of this Association, died 
during the past summer. 

Marian Jean Sheely died February 11, 1915, 
at her home in Tower City. 

Mary B. Colestock, a teacher of Greensburg, 
died June, 1915. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


Dr. Ezra Lehmann, Principal of the 
Shippensburg Normal School, presented the 
report of the Legislative Committee, which 
was read and adopted as follows: 

At the first meeting of your committee, held 
early in the year at the Department of Public 
Instruction in Harrisburg, it was agreed to 
confine the activities of the committee to the 
support in the legislature of three measures 
or policies: (1) A bill providing stenographic 
and clerical assistance for county superin- 
tendents at the expense of the several coun- 
ties; (2) a substantial increase in the state 
appropriation for the public schools; and (3) 
the teachers’ retirement bill endorsed by the 
Association one year ago at Harrisburg, with 
such amendments from time to time as might 
be found necessary or advisable. The chief 
efforts of the committee were directed to the 
support of the retirement bill. Several later 
meetings were held at Harrisburg, and the 
committee gave a large amount of time and 
attention to this bill. 

After careful revision by the committee, the 
retirement bill was introduced into the Senate 
of Pennsylvania on March 1, by Senator 
Tompkins of Cambria County. Toward the 
end of March the bill passed the Senate finally 
and was transmitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In due course it was referred to 
the House committee on education where se- 
rious opposition first appeared. Your com- 
mittee made every reasonable effort to meet 
the objections of the committee on education, 
which were largely of a financial character, 
but the latter refused to report favorably on 
the bill. Instead, the committee on education 
introduced into the House a resolution, in 
which the Senate concurred, providing for the 
establishment of a Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Commission consisting of two members of 
the House appointed by the speaker, two mem- 
bers of the Senate appointed by the president 
pro tempore, and one citizen of the common- 
wealth experienced in educational matters ap- 
pointed by the governor, all to serve without 
compensation. The duty assigned to this com- 
mission was to investigate thoroughly the 
matter of a retirement fund for the public 
school teachers of the commonwealth and 
make a written report with recommendations 
to the next general assembly in 1917. This 
resolution was not approved by the governor, 
however, because it carried an appropriation 
of $5,000 for the expenses of the commission. 
In disapproving the resolution the governor 
stated that the facts relative to the matter in 
question were well known, the commission 
could add little, if anything, to the known 
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facts, and therefore the appropriated sum 
should not be expended for the purpose cited. 

The committee has endeavored to adhere to 
the principle that a retirement bill should be 
drawn primarily in the interest of the public 
schools and the children of the commonwealth, 
not primarily in the interest either of teachers 
or of taxpayers. Just as public school sys- 
tems are always established in the interest of 
the children and of society at large, so should 
teachers’ salaries be fixed and paid primarily 
in the interest of the children and of society, 
and the same principle should hold good in 
reference to teachers’ pension systems. In 
other words, the chief justification for a sys- 
tem of teachers’ pensions from the standpoint 
of public economy is better schools, better 
teachers, better educational advantages. Prob- 
ably the chief difficulty encountered by your 
committee was in reconciling. conflicting in- 
terests of the teachers and the taxpayers as 
represented by the legislature. However, the 
committee believes that the retirement bill in 
its final form before the committee on educa- 
tion of the House represented a fair adjust- 
ment. While the initial rates of contributions 
from teachers seemed high to some, still the 
scheme was in fact exceedingly liberal to 
teachers in its financial aspect. This should 
be evident from the fact that if teachers were 
to purchase the same advantages provided by 
the bill from a mutual insurance company, 
anywhere from seven to ten or twelve per 
centum of their salaries would be required to 
meet the annual payments. 

The committee respectfully recommends that 
the effort to secure an adequate teachers’ pen- 
sion law be continued. The present year has 
seen the enactment of such laws in Illinois, 
Montana, and others of our sister common- 
wealths, as well as amendments to such laws 
already existing in still other states, The first 
attempt to secure a good teachers’ pension law 
rarely succeeds in any state. What is usually 
needed is a thoroughgoing education of public 
sentiment. This can be achieved only grad- 
ually. The stimulation of intelligent interest 
among boards of education locally represent- 


' ing the public, as well as among teachers, is 


strongly recommended as a basis of future 
action. The present committee has been very 
favorably impressed with the possibilities of 
co-operation with school authorities. 

Finally, your committee recommends that 
the constitution of this Association be amended 
to provide that the legislative committee be ap- 
pointed by the outgoing president of each 
even-numbered year to serve for two years. 
This would enable the committee to make full 
plans during the first ane of its appointment, 
submit these plans before the Association for 
approval or modification at the end of that 
year, and to act with the added effectiveness 
arising from adequate preparation and the full 
support of the Association during the legisla- 
tive year following. This recommendation 
grows out of the experience of the present 
committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Raymonp W, Sigs, Chairman. 
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THE PERMANENT FUND OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR IQI5. 


Dr. G, M. Philips, of West Chester Normal School presented the following report 
of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund: 


Receipts. 

Dec. 30, 1914. Balance in savings fund of the National Bank of Chester 
County. 68. per Inet Tegel a. cect Seacesccwckcnaus $ 602.45 
Dec. 30, 1914. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Philadelphia $500 bond ........... 10.00 
BOD, B FORS. 4 We NE OR: COROMEE: 55 iasioe kik i wencsicw anin digs tics sccees 5.49 
Mar. 22, 1915. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Beaver Co. $1,000 bond ........... 20.00 
Apr. 27, 1915. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. New York $3,000 bonds .......... 60.00 
May 25, 1915. 6 mo. int. on 4% per cent. Pittsburgh $2,000 bonds ........ 42.50 
JURE: 2. AORS: - 4nd. MR OG CONOOINE SS Joc5. ciicacs ealGis ans cane 0 caneasase 6.39 
/ June 26, 1915. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Philadelphia $500 bond ........... 10.00 
Aug. 25. 1915. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Beaver Co. $1,000 bond ........... 20.00 
Oct. |, 2978. * q:no. ints Ott CEPOMEE. sa. as Fienbecocewses seuees 7.97 
Oct. 26, 1915. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. New York $3,000 bonds .......... 60.00 
Nov. 29, 1915. 6 mo. int. on 4% per cent. Pittsburgh $2,000 bonds ........ 42.50 
$ 887.10 

Payments. 

Dec. 3, 1915. For rent of bank box for one year .........ccceceeeeeeees 3.00 

Balance in 3 per cent. savings fund, National Bank of 
CRORORE CIEE so <i vc ovidins cuca ciindesseuesecawaaue dae $ 884.10 

Present Condition of Fund. 

Invested in 4 per cent. New York City bonds, par value .................- $3,000.00 
Invested in 4% per cent. Pittsburgh bonds, par value ...............-0000- 2,000.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Philadelphia bonds, par value .................008- 500.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Beaver Co. bonds, par value ..............-e eee eeee 1,000.00 
In savings fund, National Bank of Chester County ..................0000- 884.10 
Total amount of fund, December 31, 1915 ..........ecccccccccccccecs $7,384.10 


It will be noticed that nothing has been added to this fund during the past year from the 
treasury of the Association, the first year that this has not been done since the fund was 
established. The trustees hope that during the coming year as large an amount as possible 
will be transferred to this fund in order that its income may be sufficient, when necessary, to 
make up deficits in current expenses; or may be used by the Association for special investi- 
gations or other educational purposes. 


G. M. Puts, Chairman of Trustees of Permanent Fund. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The undersigned, appointed by the President of the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion, beg leave to report that on the 21st day of December, 1915, they examined the accounts 
of the trustees of the Permanent Fund of the Association and found them correct as shown 
above. They found receipts. for all payments as set forth. They examined the investments 
of the fund and found them as follows: 


Three New York City 4 per cent. bonds of $1,000.00 each. 


Two Pittsburgh 4% per cent. bonds of 1,000.00 each. 
One Philadelphia 4 per cent. bond of 500.00 


One Beaver Co., Pa., 4 per cent. bond of $1,000.00 


Together with the Association’s charter, all in the Association bank box in the safe deposit 
vault of the National Bank of Chester County, West Chester, Pa. 

The $884.10 was found to be on deposit in the savings fund of the National Bank of 
Chester County, in a separate account in the name of G. M. Philips, Trustee, bearing interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 





Liman W. Pierce and JosepH A. Davis, Auditors. 


At this point in the proceedings there | ticipated in by Supt. Hamilton, of Pitts- 
was some discussion as to various phases | burgh, T. J. George of Carnegie, C. B. 
of the administration of the State Educa- | Connelly, Supt. George A. Dickson of 
tional Association, which started with a | Newcastle, H. H. Spayd, of Minersville, 
suggestion to reduce the enrollment fee | Miss Anna Baker of Harrisburg, Dr. G. 
from $1.00 to 50 or 75 cents, this leading | M. Philips and others. No definite action © 
to other subjects. The discussion was par- ' could be had in matters under discussion. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER KECK. 


[FEBRUARY, 


Scranton, Dec. 29, 1915. 


We, the undersigned Committee, appointed to audit the account of David S. Keck, 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the Harrisburg 
meeting, have examined the same as set forth in the foregoing report, as well as the 
vouchers for the same; we find them correct. 


» 


Harrispurc, October 6, 1915. 
Davin S. Keck in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 


$13,035.03 


Resources. 

1914. 
SE ata ROME ON ANG. visio ace ons nelle RaW OS eG cose Suites eee gues ow $ 1,863.71 
Dec. Enrollment Fees, 10,862—39 L. M. ............ ce eeeceeeeee 10,823.00 
One fee, but no name, Chas. G. Becker .................005 1.00 

1915. 
Mar. 11. Elizabeth Lloyd, Wickersham Memorial Fund ............. 237.90 
April 30. D. D. Hammelbaugh, School Directors’ Department ....... 40.66 
Interest on money on hand .........ccccccccsscccccccceces 68.76 

Expenditures. 
1914. 

Feb. 18, No. 1, S. E. Weber, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting ......... $ 14.06 
27, No. 2, Robert C. Shaw, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting ...... 15.84 
Mar. 7, No. 3, David A. Harman, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting .... 8.71 
May 15, No. 4, Central Printing & Pub. House, Stationery and Ptg. 18.75 
July 6, No. 5, H. Milton Roth, Expenses Ex: Conference ......... 3.61 
No. 6, H. W. Firth, Expenses Ex. Conference ............ 4.05 
No. 7, Charles Lose, Expenses Ex. Conference ........... 5.26 
No. 8, P. M. Bullard, Expenses Ex. Conference ........... 5.26 
No. 9, Ira S. Wolcott, Expenses Ex. Conference .......... 8.67 
No. 10, W. E. Evans, Expenses Ex. Conference ........... 15.35 
No. 11, James MclIlroy, Jr., Expenses Ex. Conference ...... 18.00 
No. 12, Joseph M. Speer, Expenses Ex. Conference ........ 18.94 
No. 13, John L. Randall, Expenses Ex. Conference ........ 19.74 
No. 14, H. W. Golden, Expenses Ex. Conference ........... 20.24 
7, No. 15, W. E. Evans, Postage, Stationery, etc. ............. 20.60 
_ No. 16, W. E. Evans, Secretary’s Salary, one month ....... 100.00 
Aug. 29, No. 17, S.C. Wallace, Secretary’s Salary, one month ....... 100.00 
Oct. 3, No. 18, S.C. Wallace, Secretary’sSalary, one month ......: 100.00 
5, No. 19, N. C. Schaeffer, Expenses Rural Schools Com. ..... 26.40 
Nov. 3, No. 20, E. M. Rapp, Expenses Rural Schools Com. ........ 21.07 
No. 21, G. B. Milnor, Expenses Rural Schools Com. ....... 13.71 
No. 22, Harlan Updegraff, Expenses Rural Schools Com. ... 14.47 
No. 23, Louis W. Rapeer, Expenses Rural Schools Com. ... 15.35 
No. 24, Jennie V. Wagner, Stenographer, October Salary... 50.00 
24, No. 25, Jennie V. Wagner, Stenographer, November Salary. 50.00 
30, No. 26, S. C. Wallace, Postage, Supplies and Clerk ........ 20.70 
No. 27, S. C. Wallace, Secretary’s Salary ..............000. 60.00 
Dec. 23, No. 28, Jennie V. Wagner, Stenographer, December Salary. 50.00 
26, No. 29, G. B. Milnor, Expenses Rural Schools Com. ....... 14.68 
No. 30, Albert E. Maltby, Expenses Rural Schools Com. ... 7.02 
No. 31, D. J. Waller, Jr., Expenses Rural Schools Com. ... 18.83 
No. 32, Frank A. McClung, Expenses Rural Schools Com. .. 7.30 
No. 33, N. C. Schaeffer, Expenses Rural Schools Com. ..... 26.01 
No. 34, E. M. Rapp, Expenses Rural Schools Com. ........ 22.20 
No. 35, Louis W. Rapeer, Expenses Rural Schools Com. ... 42.80 
No. 36, Chas. M. Henry Printing Co., 15 M. Folders ....... 19.50 
No. 37, S. C. Wallace, Salary and Stationery .............. 88.33 
29, No. 38, Bastian Bros. Co., 2500 Badges ...........eeseeeeee 131.25 
No. 39, F. E. Downes, Local Expenses ................000+ 180.06 
- No. 40, L. R. Crumrine, Expenses ...............eceeeeeees 30.53 
No. 41, H. W. Firth, Expenses Twp. Schools Dept. ........ 28.00 
No. 42, J. P. McCaskey, Expenses Ex. Conference ......... 2.50 
No. 43, J. P. McCaskey, Secretary’s Salary ................ 25.00 
No: 44, F.C. Steltz, Bxcpenaes oc... oic so eipsis cio 0e's sb eeecce ee 22.50 


Amount carried forward ........ccceeeeeeceees $ 1,485.29 
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Total Resources brought forward ............. $13,035.03 
Expenditures brought forward ..............+. $ 1,485. 
30, No. 45, Ross Ranck, Reporting the 1914 Meeting ........... oa 
No. 46, Calvin O. Althouse, Expenses H. S. Conference .... 4.95 
No. 47, P. M. Bullard, Programs and Expenses ............ 34.53 
No. 48, J. F. Adams, Stationery, Postage and Expenses .... 30.04 
No. 49, The Updegrove Orchestra, Orchestral Services ..... 10.00 
No. 50, The C. F. Heller Bindery, 6 M. Enrollment Tickets. 16.80 
No. 51, H. Milton Roth, Programs, Circulars, Postage ..... 9.75 
No. 52, Edward H. Griggs, Lecture Fee .................:- 125.00 
No. 53, O. F. Corson, Lecture Fee and Expenses ........... 134.00 
No. 54, F. S. Jackson, Expenses Ex. Conference .....:..... 12.75 
31, No. 55, W. E. Halbrook, Services ............0ecceeeeecees 125.00 
No. 56, M. Katharine McNiff, Postage and Expenses ...... 1.50 
No. 57, Charles W. Revie, Drayage and Electrician ........ 6.50 
No. 58, H. W. Golden, Folders, Postage and Expenses ..... 34.62 
No. 59, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Lumber, Screws and Labor . 26.90 
No. 60, Wickersham Printing Co., 8,000 Rural School Report 502.40 
IQI5. 
Jan. 20, No. 61, Tribune Press Pub. Co., Stationery ................ 70.00 
No. 62, S. C. Wallace, Postage and Clerk Hire ............ 12.75 
No. 63, S. C. Wallace, Salary, Postage and Clerk .......... 169.29 
No. 64, Chas. M. Henry Ptg. Co., Stationery and Programs 222.25 
No. 65, Janet McIlroy, Expenses .............eeceeeceeeees 25.00 
No. 66,. Frank:€. Sites, Postage << csc ccccsecccscccusdsees 60.00 
No. 67, Raymond W. Sies, Expenses Edu. Council ....+.... 18.50 
No. 68, R. M. Sherrard, Expenses Edu. Council ............ 19.15 
No. 69, Cornelius J. Walter, Expenses Edu. Council ........ 14.92 
Me, NO. 70. Weak CSitea, POO ai ciec'ec osc swage unten vcness 30.00 
No. 71, Wickersham Printing Co., Postage and Expressage.. 7.39 
30; NO: 94. We. Gy eaglete Seevieee cao ect wesisoteidenees 200.00 
No. 73, The Telegraph Printing Co., 10,000 Booklets ....... 62.50 
Feb. 4, No. 74, James Mcllroy, Jr., Postage and Stenographer ..... 10.00 
NO: 9S PRollis: Diatin PMONSGE:. cs. ac. cake cecsesccceseses 25.00 
13, No. 76, Maude Giles, Postage and Typewriting ............ 2.38 
No. 77, Reed B. Teitrick, State Headquarters, etc. ......... 125.00 
Mar. 12, No. 78, Jacob J. Litzenberger, Clerking .................... 19.65 
No. 79, David W. Cotterel, 5 M. Envelopes ................ 11.75 
‘April 20, No. 80, Mabel E. Brown, Clerking ................000e0e0e 45.00 
May 27, No. 81, Y. W.C. A. Association, Hall Rent ................ 6.00 
June 2, No. 82, The New Era Printing Co., 11,300 Copies Proceedings 5,085.00 
9, No. 83, J. George Becht, Postage and Envelopes ........... 31.77 
Mme 6, No. 84. F.C. Stelte: Expenses ....5.0ccccsccecsececscduvese 2.50 
7, No. 85, U. L. Gordy, Expenses, Co-operation Com. ......... 8.76 
No. 86, John W. Snoke, Expenses, Co-operation Com. ...... 9.32 
No. 87, Charles S. Davis, Expenses, Co-operation Com. ..:. 10.14 
No. 88, Maude Giles, Expenses, Co-operation Com. ........ 18.63 
No. 89, Charles S. Davis, Postage and Stationery .......... 20.26 
Oct. 5, No. 90, David S. Keck, Treasurer’ Expenses ............... 138.70 
No. 91, David S. Keck, Treasurer’s and Additional Salary.. 200.00 $ 9,209.19 
WERIRNIGH GI WUMINE i055 6! bo bin aale ov adinio'geswe'n's oxpeek ase cas $ 3,735.84 


REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, 


Supt. Robert C. Shaw read the report of 
the Educational Council, which was 
adopted, as follows: 

In addition to directing your attention to the 
salient items in the former reports of your 
Educational Council, realizing that many of 
them are vital to the perfection of our edu- 
cational system, we submit the following for 
your consideration : 





C. E, PLASTERER, 

Open C. GorTNER, 

Lioyp H. HInkKte, 
Auditing Committee. 


1. That the Council reaffirm the position 
taken in its report of last December relative to 
Teachers’ Pensions, as expressed in the bill 
presented to the last session of the Legislature 
with such modifications as may seem expe- 
dient. It is strongly in favor of an equitable 
pension law and is of the opinion that every 
effort should be put forth to secure the neces- 
sary legislation. 

2. That special attention be paid to the mat- 
ter of training teachers for their work in the 
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schoolroom. The Council feels that this is of 
supreme importance. By investigation we find 
that a large number of teachers begin teach- 
ing without any preparation except that of 
preparing for an examination in the common 
branches. The State Normal Schools are 
doing excellent work, yet in many sections of 
the State comparatively few teachers attend 
State Normal Schools. Legislation is needed 
compelling prospective teachers to prepare for 
their work by taking a minimum requirement 
of professional training of at least six weeks 
in a professional school approved by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. ; 

Along the same lines it is recommended that 
a revision of Article XIII of the School Code, 
pertaining to the certification of teachers, be 
made. It is further recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed .to study the question of 
certification of teachers and teacher-training 
and that recommendations be presented by this 
committee to the next meeting of the State 
Association for the guidance of the Legisla- 
tive Committee before the next session of the 
Legislature. 

3. That, as suggested in, the report of the 
Rural School Committee before the 1914 meet- 
ing, relative to the preparation of teachers for 
the special work of the rural school, the plan 
be endorsed that the Normal Schools provide 
one-room rural schools for observation, ex- 
periment and practice in teaching, such schools 
to serve as model schools to be located in the 
open country convenient to the Normal School. 
This plan as now in operation in two of our 
Normal Schools, meets with the heartiest ap- 
proval of the Council. In addition, the Coun- 
cil would recommend that provision be made 
by law at the expense of the State, by which 
a one-room school plant, located near the 
county seat, be established and fully equipped, 
in every county of the State, such school plant 
to be a standard one-room school (the stand- 
ard and control to be fixed by the State Board 
of Education) to serve as models for all the 
districts of the county where located. 

4. That the work of Dr. J. George Becht, 
Executive Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, in circulating the Educational 
News Bulletins throughout the State, be en- 
dorsed, thus giving to all the school men of 
the State the best experiences of the different 
school men and thus assisting in the great 
work of education. 

5. That in addition, if possible, arrangements 
be made for the taking over by the State 
Board of the Pennsylvania School Journal, or, 
if that is impractical, the establishment of a 
new journal to be managed and edited under 
the control of the State Board. This journal 
should be furnished free to members of the 
Association and should in a measure incor- 
porate the bulletin service of the Executive 
Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
and should be the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation. 

6. That the Council endorse as a part of 
this report the vital issues presented by Dr. J. 
George Becht in his address before the Asso- 
ciation on the “ Educational Outlook in Penn- 
sylvania.” 
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CAUSE OF DELAY IN ANNUAL VOLUME, 


Dr. J. P. McCaskey: It seems that I 
should say a word of the delay, annoying 
to every one, in the distribution of the 
annual volume of proceedings. The gen- 
eral sessions and a number of the depart- 
ments are reported in the issues of The 
School Journal for February, March, April 
and May, and are sent out as early as 
practicable to all parts of the state. But 
this is not enough. Very many members 
here do not see The Journal, and many 
of its readers do not belong to this body . 
and do not get the bound volume. The 
book should be out as soon as it can be 
made ready. What causes the delay of 
which we all complain? Two things 
mainly: The great difficulty in securing ex- 
act figures as to the membership which we 
must have so that we may know how many 
copies to print. Not a few superintendents, 
principals and others are negligent in this 
report to Treasurer Keck, which should 
be made promptly. He must write very 
many letters to get these figures, often 
several letters to the same delinquent. I 
khow no man who is more diligent or more 
consciencious or more capable in this direc- 
tion than Mr. Keck, and yet he could not 
give me the list of members of the Asso- 
ciation this year until well on in April. I 
had to take the risk of printing before re- 
ceiving it—first printing too few and, after 
filling that up, then printing too many 
copies. Names of members of the Asso- 
ciation came dropping in to the Treasurer 
until early in May when the book was dis- 
tributed. And 2. There was difficulty in 
securing at least one-fourth of the papers 
read before the various departments. Some 
of these being three months late, and after 
no little writing of letters. Everything 
received up to the time of going to press 
with the last forms was inserted. We have 
all tried to do what we could to make the 
report complete. The book is well worth 
its cost and every earnest teacher who has 
received it has full value for his fee of 
membership. We may: have the same 
causes for delay in the new year, but we 
will do what we can to push forward the 
work. I speak both for Mr. Keck and 
myself. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Dr. Ezra Lehman presented the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions, which 
was adopted by the- Association as follows: 

To the members of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association: The following re- 
port is respectfully submitted by your com- 
mittee. 

Whereas, the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
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the Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion has been a most successful, profitable and 
interesting one, be it: 3 

Resolved, that we thank the Executive Com- 
mittee for the excellent program that they pre- 
pared; Superintendent Weber and the teachers 
of Scranton and Lackawanna County for the 
manner in which they provided for the com- 
fort and entertainment of the visiting mem- 
bers of the Association; the School Board of 
Scranton for the use of the school buildings 
for the sessions of the Association, and the 
Supervisor of Music, Jones, and other musi- 
cians for the excellent music furnished during 
the sessions of the Association. 

Resolved, that this Association recommends 
in the interests of greater efficiency in teach- 
ing that the requirements for the provisional 
certificate be changed so as to require a defi- 
nite amount of professional training, and a 
higher degree of academic attainment. 

Resolved, that this Association earnestly fa- 
vors the widest possible use of all school 
buildings as community centers; a minimum 
school term of eight months, with such legis- 
lation as may be required to make operative 
the minimum salary of forty-five dollars 
(45.00) per month. 

Resolved, that we commend Governor Brum- 
baugh for his efforts to secure the advantages 
of a proper education to every child of this 
Commonwealth; we pledge our earnest sup- 
port to the continuation schools; we further 
endorse the plan of aiding vocational educa- 
tion through the public school systems of the 
States by national aid as now proposed in the 
report of the Congressional Committee on Vo- 
cation Education. 

Resolved, that we earnestly recommend to 
the school authorities of the State a more di- 
rect and specific training for citizenship, and 
heartily approve the effort now being made by 
the National Americanization Committee for 
the Americanization of Immigrants. 

Resolved, that we appreciate the efforts of 
Dr. Schaeffer and his associates in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to improve the con- 
dition of the rural school and we commend 
every effort put forth to increase their effi- 
ciency. 

Resolved, that we again recommend that the 
legislative committee, or a committee appointed 
for the purpose, prepare a Teachers’ Pension 
Bill for consideration at the next meeting of 
this Association. 

Resolved, that we urge the Executive Com- 
mittee to transfer to the permanent fund of 
the Association all the Association’s receipts 
that can be spared from the necessary current 
expense of carrying on the Association in 
order that the fund’s income may be amply 
available for the expenses of special educa- 
tional research, as provided in the Constitution. 

Resolved, that we recommend that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee provide for a business ses- 
sion some time during the first day of next 
year’s meeting. 

Resolved, that this Association expresses its 
gratitude to and its appreciation of the gen- 
erosity of Henry C. Frick in securing the 


school children of Pittsburgh and vicinity 





against the loss of their savings through the 
suspension of a bank in that city. 

Resolved, that we endorse the anti-cigarette 
law now upon our statute books and urge its 
enforcement. 

Resolved, that we thank President H. H. 
Baish for his untiring efforts to make this 
meeting one of the most successful in the 
history of the organization. 

Signed: Ezra Lehman, chairman; Elizabeth 
B. Rummel, Gordon Evans, and Jonas E. 
Wagner. 

At this point there was some further dis- 
cussion as to how the Association should 
be conducted, which was participated in by 
Superintendent Taylor of Lackawanna, 
Miss Margaret Sullivan, and Supt. Dickson. 


AFFILIATION WITH AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE 
LEAGUE, 


Dr, C. B. Connelly presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted by the 
Association: : 


Whereas, at this time war, as an enemy of 
civilization, is brought to the attention of the 
world as never before, and, recognizing the ne- 
cessity of the United States maintaining ami- 
cable relations with all nations, and, realizing 
the importance of the Public School as a fac- 
tor in promoting a higher and nobler civiliza- 
tion; and 

Whereas, a movement, known as the Ameri- 
can School Peace League, has been on foot for 
the past seven years which has for its object 
“To promote through the schools and the edu- 
cational public of America, the interests of 
international justice and fraternity ”—a propa- 
ganda which has won the enthusiastic support 
of leading school men and women of the coun- 
try; and 

Whereas, Pennsylvania is one of the five 
States of the Union which has not become 
affiliated with this movement (the League 
pledging itself to give $100 to each newly or- 
ganized State Branch to defray the expenses 
of the work), Be it 

Resolved, that the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association affiliate itself with the 
American School Peace League by organizing 
a Pennsylvania State Branch of said move- 
ment as a new department of the Association, 
as provided for by Article VIII, Section 2, of 
the Constitution and By-laws of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association, which 
reads: 

“Section 2. New departments may be es- 
tablished by amendment upon the written ap- 
plication of fifty members; provided, that the 
Executive Committee to which the amendment. 
shall be referred shall determine whether such 
department is a distinct division of educa- 
tional work and shall report in favor of its 
establishment. Departments may be discon- 
tinued by a majority vote of the members 
present at any business session of the annual 
meeting, if recommended by the Executive 
Committee. All departments shall qualify their 
own active members; provided, that in case 
of dispute the Executive Committee of the 
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Association shall determine to which depart- 
ment a member belongs. 

Signed: C. B. Connelly, William Cathcart. 
Charles S. Bauker, W. P. Loomis, W. S. Hert- 
zog, G. D. Robb, E. F. Bowman, R. W. Heim, 
E. M. Rapp, F. C. Steltz, H. C. Fetterolf, C. 
E. Dickey, Samuel Hamilton, T. K. Coggeshall, 
S. E. Weber, F. W. Robbins, J. J. Palmer, W. 
F. Kennedy, Landis Tanger, Anna G. Green, 
Gertrude A. Myers, Irwin McDermott, John 
T. Moore, S. S. Baker, G. D. Barbey, M. J. 
McKean, W. S. Bishop, Fred Boland, Samuel 
Clark, B. B. Smyth, Joseph M. Speer, Wm. 
M. Davidson, Marion Burns, Hattie Merrill, 
M. M. Sherrard, G. M. Gerwig, C. B. Robin- 
son, W. J. Hamilton, Lona McCrea, Grace N. 
Leacock, George Spindler, H. W. Golden, 
Grant W. Chambers, W. J. Bailey, Gertrude 
McKay, Florence Stahl, Benj. C. Graham, J. 
M. Berkey, J. H. Hawthorne, Henry H. Baish. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Supt. R. B. Tietrick presented the fol- 
lowing as the report of the Nominating 
Committee, which was adopted as read, and 
the persons named thereupon became the 
officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year. 

For President, Supt. Eli M. Rapp, Read- 
ing; Vice-President, (By election)—Supt. 
Louise D. Baggs, Bristol; Vice-President, 
(Under Constitution)—H. H. Baish, Al- 
toona; Member of Executive Committee for 
three years—Miss Mattie M. Collins, Lock 
Haven State Normal School; Member of 
Council—S. E. Downs, Ardmore; Trustee 
for two years—Supt. S. H. Dean, Mt. Car- 
mel; Trustee for six years—George M. 
Omwake, President Ursinus College. 

The committee on nominations were: R. 
B. Teitrick, W. P. Loomis, H. M. Roth, 
G. M. Philips, A. H. Welles, G. B. Milnor, 
W. W. Jones, E. C. Sampson, R. K. Smith, 
A. L. Suhrie, and W. N. Decker. 


REPORT OF TREASURER FOR IQI5. 


This is the third time Scranton has taken 
care of the Teachers’ Association. When the 
first meeting was held here in 1858, Scranton 
was, no doubt, a town of magnificent distances, 
but now it has become one of the great busi- 
ness centers of the State, a city beautiful and 
wealthy, and the delegates to this, the third 
convention, were housed in quarters more com- 
fortable than those enjoyed by the rulers of 
some of the great European powers at the 
present time. : 

The enrollment at the 1858 meeting was 62; 
that of the 1888 convention was 432, and that 
of this convention at the present time, Feb- 
ruary roth, is 10,605. 

Some interesting points show themselves on 
the enrollment book. One of them is that 
two counties up to this date have not made 
any returns, but -we are still hoping to get 
them in line. Another point is the 100 per 
cent. business which is certainly taking hold 
of the districts, and, if this sentiment con- 
tinues to grow as it did in the last two years, 
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in ten years from now every teacher of this 
grand Commonwealth will be enrolled as a . 
member. 

Supt. Roth of Adams County brought 50 en- 
rollments and he reported 100 per cent. for 
the following districts: Arendtsville, Fairfield, 
Gettysburg, Littlestown and McSherrystown. 
In Allegheny County Supt. Thomas J. George, 
of Carnegie, attended to the enrollment. He 
added 687 names to the list and reported the 
following 100 per cent. districts: Carnegie, 
Supt. George’s own district; Edgeworth, Prin, 
James P. Long, and Ben Avon, Prin. H. M. 
Merrith. Braddock, Supt. Steltz, and Wilkins- 
burg, Supt. Allison, each gave Supt. George 
many names. Supt. George, besides returning 
the stubs, also prepared a typewritten list of 
the 687 names and sent that along. Joseph F. 
Bailey, the efficient executive secretary of Pitts- 
burgh, added 237 names to the list. 

In Beaver County Prin. McCullough, of 
Monaca, has a 100 per cent. enrollment; Supt. 
Green, of Beaver Falls, sent 15 names; Supt. 
Atwell, of New Brighton, 25,and County Supt. 
David C. Locke followed with 61 more. Supt. 
Hinkle, of Bedford, brought 80 names to the 
convention. In Berks the two asst. county 
supts. and Miss Amanda E. Stout, of Reading, 
turned in nice lists. In Blair Supt. Wineland, 
of Juniata, and Supt. Baish, of Altoona, each 
gave a 100 per cent. enrollment, while Supt. 
Hennen, of phe township, and Supt. Gaunt, 
of Tyrone, followed with many names. In 
Bradford County Prin. Yoder, of Athens, re- 
ports 100 per cent. 

Supt. Hoffman, of Bucks County, aided by 
his two assistants, repeats what he did last 
years, enrolls every one of his teachers. Supt. 
John A. Gibson, of Butler, adds 22 names to 
the list, while Supt. Bentz, of Cambria, brought 
138 names. County Supt. Plasterer, of Cam- 
eron, enrolled every one of his teachers and 
then the directors of his county started to fol- 
low his example. Supts. Hoffman and Plas- 
terer are the only county superintendents who 
enrolled all their teachers this year. 

In Carbon County Prin. McCabe, of East 
Mauch Chunk, and Supt. Kuntz, of Lansford, 
turned in 100 per cent. lists, and Principals 
Cole, of Palmerton, Heckert of Mauch Chunk, 
Shull, of Lehighton, and Fox, of Weatherly, 
did not forget the Association. Prin. Wagner, 
of Bellefonte, repeats what he did the two 
preceding years—enrolls every one of his 
teachers, while Supts. Doughton, of Phoenix- 
ville, Gordon, of Coatesville, and County Supt. 
Bock did their full share of the good work. 
Prin. Dietrich, of Curwensville, made a 100 
per cent. enrollment, as did Prin. Mincemoyer, 
of Renovo. Supt. Hunt, of Lock Haven, added 
25 names to the list. 

Columbia County under the able leadership 
of Supt. Evans made her best record this year. 
Aided by Prof, Wilbur, of the Normal School, 
and Supt. Sterner, of Bloomsburg, who re- 
ported a 100 per cent., this county alone has 
almost as many enrollments this year as the 
entire State gave us in 1896, when the meet- 
ing was held at Bloomsburg. The largest 
Crawford County list this year was sent in by 
Supt. Sargent, of Meadville. County Supt. 
Green, assisted by Principals Lehman, Briner 
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and Shulenberger, took care of Cumberland 
County. 

Supt. Downes, of Harrisburg, again took 
the lead in Dauphin County. He brought 261 
enrollments to the Scranton meeting. Miss 
Crouse and Mr. Nye, of Steelton, Principal 
Adams, of Millersburg, and Supt. Wickey, of 
Middletown, and County Supt. Shambaugh 
followed with good lists. In Delaware County 
Supt. Wilson, of Radnor township, and Supt. 
Mendenhall, of Upper Darby, sent in 100 per 
cent. lists, and Supt. Kreider, of Darby, and 
Supt. Eisenberg, of Chester City, did their full 
share. Supts. Peirce and Sweeney took good 
care of Elk County, and Supt. Bush, of Erie, 
added 41 names to the list. 

Supt. Carroll, of Fayette County, certainly 
must have his teachers with him. He always 
sends many names. This year he was aided 
by Supt. Hess, of Redstone township, Supt. 
Montgomery, of German township, and Supt. 
Wright, of Uniontown. Supt. Reber, of 
Waynesboro, reports that all except five of his 
teachers enrolled. Supt. Hess, of Chambers- 
burg, and County Supt. Smith, of Franklin, 
are in line. County Supt. Boyer, of Hunting- 
don, sent 29 names. Supt. Jackson, of Punx- 
sutawny, takes the lead in Jefferson. 
wanna County has a large enrollment. Supt. 
Weber, of Scranton, sent in 459 names. County 
Supt. Taylor 49, Supt. Robinson, of Taylor, 
23, Supt. Brennen, of Carbondale, 68, Supt. 
Anthony, of Blakeley 29, Supt. Marvin, of 
Dickson City, 8, Supt. Coyne, of Old Forge, 
had 50 enrollments, and Supt. Cummings, of 
Olyphant, enrolled 16. Supts. Coyne and An- 
thony reported 100 per cent. 

Asst. County Supt. Alexander, of Lancaster 
County, makes a good beginning by sending 
63 names. Supt. Work, of Lancaster City, 
added 45, and Supt. Sampson, of Columbia, 15. 
County Supt. Snoke and City Supt, Balsbaugh, 
Lebanon, each sent in a nice list. County Supt. 
Rupp, aided by his assistant and by Prof. 
Reinhard, of Catasauqua, took good care of 
Lehigh. Catasauqua enrolled every one of her 
teachers. Luzerne County enrolls many names. 
Prin. Breidinger, of Wilkes-Barre, takes the 
lead with 149 names. Supt. Harman, of Ha- 
zleton, sent 136 names, Supt. Diffendafer, of 
Nanticoke, 91, Supt. Gabrio, of Hazle town- 
ship, and Prin. Lewis each 75. Prin. Regan, 
of Duryea, and Prin. Smith, of Plymouth, 
each 48, Supt. McGuigan, of Pittston, 27, and 
Asst. County Supt. Manly, also of Pittston, 25. 
Duryea, Hazle township and Nanticoke are 
100 per cent. districts. County Supt. G. B. 
Milnor, of Lycoming, turned in 128 names—46 
more than last year. 

Supt. Schermerhorn, of Bradford City, takes 
the lead in McKean County. County Supt. 
McConnel, of Mercer, sent in 58 names. In 
Mifflin County Supt. Brooks, of Lewistown, 
enrolls all his teachers—45. Prin. Firth, of 
Yeagertown, comes second. Supt. Koehler, of 
Monroe, sent 43 names and Prin. Imbt, of the 
same county,13 more. In Montgomery County 
Supt. Downs, of Ardmore, takes the lead with 
66, Supt. Ackerman, of Cheltenham, gave 52, 
Prin. Arnold, of Norristown, 39. Supt. Ru- 
pert, of Pottstown, 38, and County Supt. 
Landis 29. In Montour County Supt. Diffen- 
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bacher and Prin. Cromis, both of Danville, 
each sent 23 names. j 

In Northampton County Supt. Laramy, of 
Easton, takes the lead. He sent 92 names. 
Supt. Buck, of South Bethlehem, in his first 
effort enrolled every one of his 62 teachers. 
Supt. Cleaver, of Bethlehem, added 43 to the 
list, and Supt. Landis 19. In Northumberland 
County Supt. Ellenberger sent 70 names, Asst. 
County Supt. Swank 21, and Supt. Howerth 14. 

Supt. Kline, of Perry, never forgets the As- 
sociation. This year he sent 58 names. Supt. 
Westbrook, of Pike, sent in 35 names—the 
largest enrollment this county ever gave. Dr. 
Graves, of the University of Pennsylvania, en- 
rolled 41 of the teachers of that grand insti- 
tution. Dr. Flounders sent 318 enrollments 
from Philadelphia. 

Supts. Derr, of Tamaqua, Garber, of Ash- 
land, and Noonan, of Mahanoy township, each 
enrolled all his teachers. Prin. Christ, of 
Minersville, Supt. Cooper, of Shenandoah, 
Supt. Dodd, of Mahanoy City, Supt. Barclay, 
of Pottsville, and County Supt. Seltzer each 
added a lot of names to the list. Supt. Cooper’s 
enrollment is the largest in Schuylkill. Supt. 
Stetler, of Snyder County, enrolls 104 of his 
127 teachers. He reports that nine districts 
have enrolled 100 per cent. each. Supt. Stetler 
always does well for the Association. County 
Supt. Seibert, of Somerset, a loyal friend of 
the Association, came near doubling his last 
year’s enrollment by sending 87 names. County 
Supt. Henning, of Sullivan, enrolled 84 of his 
teachers—81 per cent. of the whole number in 
the county. How many of the other counties 
can equal this? County Supt. Stearns, of Sus- 
quehanna, enrolled 186—the largest number by 
far that this county ever enrolled. He reports 
the following districts as enrolling 100 per 
cent.: Brooklyn, Dundaff, Friendsville, Her- 
rick, Hop Bottom, Montrose, New Milford 
Borough, Oakland Borough and Uniondale 
Borough. 

County Supt. Spiegelmyer,. of Union, sent 
39 names. Miss Anna Thomas, of Oil City, 
19. Supt. C. S. Knapp, of Warren, 115. In 
Washington County Supt. Pollock, of Charle- 
roi, and Supt. Reed, of Donora, report 100 
per cent. each. Washington was the first 
county to form a regular organization to se- 
cure enrollments, and the results are apparent 
every year. Besides the districts named Prin. 
Hertzog, of the Normal School, turned in 19 
enrollments, Supt. Dean, of Monongahela City, 
35, Supt. McCleary, of Washington, 89, and 
County Supt. Crumrine 216. Supt. J. J. 
Koehler, of Wayne County, certainly did well 
this year—161 of her teachers enrolled—the 
largest number ever enrolled from this county. 
Westmoreland County is large in area an 
does things on a big scale. Supt. Alleman, of 
Greensburg, Supt. Steele, of Latrobe, Supt. 
Gress, of Monessen, and Supt. Hershberger, 
of New Kensington, each reported 100 per 
cent. Besides those districts Prin. Gordy, of 
Mt. Pleasant, enrolled 22, Prin. Raymayly, of 
Harrison City, 32, Supt. Allen, of Vander- 
grift, 30, and Asst. County Supt. Wallace 416. 
In Wyoming County Prin. Sipe, of Nicholson, 
enrolled 100 per cent., and Supt. Morgan came 
with 63 more names. This is by far the largest 
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enrollment bp te one | County ever gave the 
Association. In York City Supt. Wanner en- 
rolled 68, and from Hanover Supt. Gortner 
sent a 100 per cent. list. 

Of the thirteen State Normal Schools one 
(at this time) has no enrollment. Indiana has 
the largest number, 44 having been received 
from that school. 

Owing to failing health the treasurer’s lot 
during the past year was very often anything 
but pleasant. Sometimes his trials and trou- 
bles were very heavy, but occasionally a letter 
so cheerful in tone came in that they seemed 
much lighter. Some of the ardent friends of 
the Association spoke in the same vein con- 
cerning the organization. The following are 
just a few of the many received: “ Wishing 
you continued success in your work and a% 
suring you that Mahanoy Township will sup- 
port the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation so far as it lies within its power to 
do so.” 

“We are enrolling,” writes a Montgomery 
superintendent, “nearly all of our teachers in 
the district. Out of a corps of fifty-seven, 
we have enrolled fifty-two. I am very sorry 
that we could not persuade the other five to 
enroll. We believe that it is the business of 
the teachers of the State to enroll in the State 
Teachers’ Association. We believe that our 
teachers should understand that this is their 
professional body, and that they cannot afford 
to be outside of their professional body.” 

The financial account now (February 10) 
stands as follows: 


Receipts: 
Enrollment Fees, 10,605—39 L. M... $10,566.00 





1 Life Membership Fee............ 10.00 
$10,576.00 

Disbursements: 
85 bills paid to date............... $ 7,627.79 


PME ish oS accins se ces oo chine $ 2,948.21 


Respectfully submitted, 
Davin S. Keck, Treasurer. 


REMARKS BY THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Supt. H. H. Baish thanked the Associa- 
tion for their kindnesses to him, and intro- 
duced Supt. Eli M. Rapp, of Berks County, 
who said, 

Fellow Teachers: I thank you for the 
honor, you have conferred upon me. I am, 
nevertheless, deeply impressed with a sense 
of the responsibility of the office. The 
honor is for but a moment, the cares and 
responsibilities through many long days and 
weeks, and in order to carry this respon- 
sibility I shall ask your hearty support and 
your best thought and services. I now ask 
the same support and co-operation that you 
have given Supt. Baish who has made a 
splendid President. This association is in 
the spirit of the times, and this awakening 
dated back to our adoption of ‘the new con- 
stitution. Yes, this Association has a noble 
past and. is doing a glorious work. It has 
been a tremendous factor in the upbuilding 
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of the educational activities of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Again thanking you most heartily for the 
honor you have conferred upon me, I iin- 
vite your hearty co-operation and remain 
yours for service. 

The Association then adjourned. 


<< 
> 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 








O* Monday evening, December 27th, 
about twenty-five Supervisors of 
Music were present at the reception ten- 
dered them by Supervisor W. W. Jones, 
of Scranton, at the German Methodist 
church. 

A musical programme, consisting of 
violin solos by Miss Sylva Jones, and vocal 
duets by Messrs. David Jenkins and John 
Evans, of Scranton, was thoroughly en- 
joyed. Miss Rachel Jones played accom- 
paniments. Afterwards, there were discus- 
sions on general conditions of music in 
the public schools, normal schools and ‘in- 
stitutes. 

Tuesday morning at 9:30 o’clock the first 
regular session met in the hall of the Ad- 
ministration Building, Chairman James 
Mcllroy, Jr., of McKeesport, presiding. 

In the absence of the Secretary, the 
president asked Miss Rachel Jones, of 
Shippensburg State Normal School, to act 
in that capacity. 

The meeting was given over to Super- 
visor Jones, who called on Supt. C. F. 
Hoban, of Dunmore, for remarks. No- 
where in the state probably is more 
intelligent or better work done in the teach- 
ing of music than in the schools of Dun- 
more, under the direction and influence of 
this earnest, music-loving superintendent. 
He rates music among the essential branches 
of school instruction. In this he is certainly 
right if we are to put into the life of the 
boy and girl those things from which he 
or she must get the most good in afterlife. 


REMARKS OF SUPT. C. F, HOBAN. 


I am a firm advocate of music in the 
public schools. It is my belief that no 
other single subject has done so much for 
the boys and girls of Dunmore as that of 
music. Especially is this true of the chil- 
dren in the foreign districts. Coming, as 
they do, from homes with little or no op- 
portunities for developing the cultural side 
of life, it is a most remarkable thing to 
see what rapid strides these children make 
in personal cleanliness, morals, manners; 
in fact, in all directions—and we attribute: 
this to the refining influence of music. 
Love of home is quickened through the 
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singing of old home and folk songs; rev- 
erence for things sacred is inspired through 
beautiful hymns and devotional composi- 
tions; patriotism and a profound love for 
country are engendered through the sing- 
ing of national and patriotic airs. The 
love and intense interest in music displayed 
by these foreign children lead to habits of 
concentration that serve as a fine foundation 
for other studies. 

I would like to say to you supervisors 
that it is impossible for any of you to make 
a success of music if left without the sup- 
port of your superintendent. It is entirely 
too big a task. It has always been my 
policy, as superintendent, to stand behind 
the music supervisor in every way possible; 
to see that sufficient time is given to the 
music period; to insist that the time set 
aside for music be used exclusively for that 
subject; to require teachers to follow the 
outline as mapped out by the supervisor; 
and to see that all necessary material is 
furnished. 

Teachers must be thoroughly prepared 
to teach music. In Dunmore they are ex- 
pected to do all the teaching, the super- 
visor’s business being to supervise. We 
have now reached the point where teachers, 
when called upon, will bring their pupils 
to the High School Auditorium and con- 
duct the class or direct a chorus before 
an audience. This, of course, would be 
impossible without the cooperation and sup- 
port of a superintendent. 

In Dunmore we consider music as im- 
portant as any other subject. Pupils in 
every grade are expected to pass an ex- 
amination for promotion to the next grade. 
In case of failure, music counts against 
them just as spelling or arithmetic. 

In conclusion, let me say that I shall be 
glad to assist you supervisors in every way 
possible. You have my heartiest wishes 
for success in your work and if there be 
anything I can bring before the superin- 
tendents’ meeting that might be to your 
advantage, it will be a great pleasure for 
me to do so. 

A class of second grade children gave a 
demonstration in ear training, reading and 
singing songs. The lesson was not only 
entertaining but very instructive. 

A class of fifth grade pupils sang two- 
part songs only, owing to lack of time. 
Mr. William W. Jones, supervisor of 
music in Scranton, directed the classes. 


REMARKS OF STATE SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC. 
Prof. Paul E. Beck, state supervisor of 
music, spoke in part as follows: 


I have thought that it would be of in- 
terest to you to hear a short resume of 
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existing conditions in school music within 
our State in so far.as I have encountered 
them. It is evident that any sketch of the 
situation at this time must be incomplete 
because, during the brief space of my in- 
cumbency, it has been quite impossible for 
me to accurately observe and fairly re- 
view all the widely ‘separated localities 
where the cultivation of such music thrives. 
Inasmuch as the musical status of a school 
system is ever directly proportionate to the 
high or low personal efficiency of its su- 
pervisor, it will be illuminating for us to 
consider, not so much the cities and towns 
themselves as the directors of their music. 
“Every one to his own taste,” as Sam 
Weller’s friend remarked when she kissed 
the cow; and supervisors of school music, 
as I have now the more intimately come 
to know them, are of exceedingly varied 
tastes. Broadly, they may be grouped 
under two heads: First, the earnest, ‘thor- 
oughly capable supervisor. He is always 
sincere, aims high and abounds in an 
effervescent enthusiasm—often in open 
challenge of the most uncompromising 
conditions. This teacher always succeeds, 
and the uttermost stretch of man’s God- 
given ingenuity shall pitifully fail to pro- 
duce an instrument which may even re- 
motely parallel his three-part children’s 
chorus. The other group embraces that 
more or less unfortunate class of super- 
visors who’e efficiency is sadly hampered 
by fads, fancies, fakes and fallacies. 
Given to all sorts of vagaries, the legiti- 
mate tendency of such a supervisor has 
long since been subverted to his own use- 
less purposes and, like a whirring toy, he 
continues on his misguided way. 

Prof. Beck here cited numerous illustra- 
tive cases and continued: After all has 
been said, and after the ranting regiments 
of reformers and faddists have made an 
end of thrusting forward their eager 
theories, the great fact remains—that our 
first foundational function is the right 
teaching of sight-singing. The ultimate 
successful attainment of this great end 
should be the supervisor’s column of cloud 
and pillar of flame, and its proper pursuit 
must constantly engross his sincerest effort. 

I wish to dwell for a moment upon the 
aspects of cultural versus scientific school 
music, and I trust that what is said ‘may 
later lead to instructive discussion. I have 
observed a number of places throughout 
the State where instructors are using the 
grubbing-hoe of scientific training to such 
minute purpose that the possibilities of 
music study upon character development 
are lost. This is acutely unfortunate and 
certainly to be regretted. In teaching 
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drawing, a most baffling problem appears 
in the adequate and successful presenta- 
tion of the elusive subtopic of perspective, 
while in music, the case is aptly paralleled 
in the laborious pursuit and rescue of the 
little unfortunates we call monotones. 
(Further citation of numerous cases in 
point.) 

“The tree is known by its fruit” and I 
wish to point out to you that Mr. John 
Denues, City Supervisor of Music for 
York, Pennsylvania, has been asked to 
open the discussion upon this extremely 
important phase of our work, first, because 
of his quite unusual faculty for conjuring 
tuneful cadence from those unhappy little 
throats which previously had lacked mu- 
sical charm and, second, because of his 
scientific mastery of the causes which have 
contributed to their graceless misfortune. 

In closing, I wish to make sincere ac- 
knowledgement of the genuine courtesy and 
whole-souled co-operation which you have 
evinced toward me as Pennsylvania’s first 
Supervisor of Music. 

The Eighth Grade class sang delightfully 
some two- and three-part songs. A rising 
vote of thanks was given to the boys and 
girls. 

Mr. Bly, supervisor of schools of Car- 
bondale, by request, played Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in C minor, and for encore the 
minuet from Grieg’s Sonata im E minor. 


TREATMENT OF MONOTONES. 


This was followed by an address on the 
Treatment of Monotones by Prof. John 
Denues, Supervisor of Music at York, 
who said: 

I am very glad, Fellow Supervisors of 
Music, to have this opportunity of pre- 
senting methods used in the York schools 
in the treatment of monotones. This sub- 
ject is a “hobby” with me and I ask you 
to think of what follows as something 
which comes from actual work in the 
schoolroom and not from text-books. Each 
child is considered an individual problem 
and, while I must deal in generalities, I 
will try to present the methods used in 
such a way as to enable the teacher to 
deal with individual requirements. 

First Step—All pupils are allowed to 
sing during the first two months’ work in 
the first grade, as this work is essentially 
monotone training. Much time is given to 
assembling voices as follows: pupils sing 
collectively “ Boo” on D fourth line and 
on C third space, “La” on E first line and 
D space below staff. This is followed by 
singing boo on the scale down from E and 
D, and then scale songs. In this way many 
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backward pupils are corrected during the 
first two months, in the regular work. 

Selecting Monotones—Beginning with 
the third school month the following tests 
are given and separate classes formed for 
monotone training. First test: Have pupils 
sing boo by rows, on D fourth line. Pupils 
failing to do this well, and with a free 
throat, should be put in the monotone class. 
Second test: Have pupils sing the scale 
down, by rows, from D fourth line, first 
using the syllable boo, and then the syl- 
lable names. Select such pupils for the 
monotone class, as sing out of tune or have 
difficulty in using the thin register. If 
other pupils later develop out-of-tune sing- 
ing in the regular song work they should 
be put in the monotone class, and given 
special opportunity to listen to the class 
singing. 

The Monotone Teacher—A teacher with 
enthusiasm, inventive skill, and an abiding 
interest in pupils and subject, should be 
chosen. The supervisor of music must 
show these three qualities to a marked 
degree, in order to evoke them from the 
teacher. Have you ever heard the ques- 
tion, “ How can I teach such children to 
sing?” Well, I have—and my answer is, 
If I had the choice of all work in music 
in public schools, I would take the mono- 
tone class. Why? Because no more 
splendid result is possible than opening the 
world of music to a child who is undevel- 
oped, mentally slow, or who apparently 
has no natural gift for music. 

Pupils To Be Excused—I always as- 
sume that every monotone has within him 
that which, if properly developed, will en- 
able him to take full and successful part 
in the music work. Of course I except 
those who are physically defective. When- 
ever pupils are excused from singing on 
account of physical defect a note is sent 
to the parents. The note states that the 
child is excused from singing, by the su- 
pervisor of music, on account of physical 
conditions which prevent development. 
Advice is also given that a physician be 
consulted. Pupils having defective speech 
are not excused, as these defects in artic- 
ulation can be greatly relieved or entirely 
removed by proper treatment. 

Practical Methods—For practical work 
let us divide the musically sub-normal 
pupils into three sections. Section A: 
Those who can form a tone in the thin 
register, and cannot sing the scale in tune. 
B. Those who sing only in the thick reg- 
ister. C. The true monotone. Those who 
cannot sing a given pitch in the thick or 
thin register, but produce an unmusical 
sound of their own creation. 
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We now have our class divided into 
three sections. The pupils are arranged 
on the recitation benches, according to 
their ability. Each section has a “head” 
and “tail,” so that the element of contest 
will enter into the daily lesson. Trapping 
is made a prominent feature of the reci- 
tation, to stimulate alertness and interest 
among the pupils and keep constantly be- 
fore the teacher, in concrete form, the 
problem to be solved. Not only is promo- 
tion made in each section, but transfer 
from one section to another is frequent. 

I shall now take up the methods em- 
ployed in each section: 

Section A, as stated previously, is com- 
posed of pupils who can form a tone in 
the thin register, and are unable to sing 
the scale in tune. Have all pupils in this 
section stand on both feet, erect, and with 
muscles relaxed. The pupil is first to be 
taught to take a deep breath through the 
nose, and then to retain the breath for a 
short period of time, while he relaxes. The 
next step is to exhale the breath, gently 
through the mouth, formed as for blow- 
ing a feather. Four slow beats should be 
allowed for each of the foregoing steps. 
The teaching which follows is through 
imitation. First step: Have a pupil who 
produces a good tone in the thin register, 
stand facing the monotone, and sing D 
fourth line on “boo.” The monotone will 
be directed carefully to observe the model 
and after hearing the model tone several 
times he will be asked to try to form the 
same sound. Each pupil in this section 
will be given the same opportunity. The 
result will determine class standing. Sec- 
ond step: The model will sing “do” on D 
fourth line, the pupil observing as before 
and attempting to imitate the model. Again 
the class standing will be determined. 
These two steps having been carefully 
taught, until each pupil can easily sing 
“do” on D fourth line, the next step may 
be taken as follows: Third step: Have the 
model sing from D fourth line—do-ti-la-so, 
the pupils in turn trying to imitate. When 
this is fully accomplished, the entire scale 
down may be sung by the model, the pupil 
endeavoring to imitate. After the scale 
down is established the pupils are taught 
the scale up, in like manner. 

Promotion to Regular Class—When the 
pupil can sing the scale down and up he is 
promoted to the regular class, where the 
teacher is instructed to give him special 
attention and bear in mind that he needs 
individual hedp. He must not be allowed 
to sing out of tune without correction. 
Promoted pupils should be placed in the 
front seats so that they may readily hear 
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the correct singing of the normal pupils. 

Section B. Pupils who sing only in the 
thick register. These are first taught 
breathing as in section A. Since their 
voices are usually very rough through 
forcing of the thick register, we begin to 
develop a musical voice in this register. 

Have pupil sing “Ja” on E first line, 
using a normal pupil as the model, then D 
below staff in the same way. These tones 
being well established, pupils are taught 
through imitation to sing do-re-mi, from D 
below the staff, and then do-re-mi-fa-so 
from the same pitch. When the pupil can 
do this with a quiet tone and good enuncia- 
tion, tones in the thin register may be at- 
tempted, as in section A. As soon as the 
thin tone is established, the pupil is pro- 
moted to section A, and is given the train- 
ing of that section. 

Strictly speaking, of course, the fore- 
going sections are not monotones. Con- 
sidered as part of the regular class they 
need this special training and should be 
put in the monotone class to insure full 
recognition of their mistakes and proper 
guidance in overcoming them. 

Section C: Those who cannot sing a 
given pitch in the thick or thin register, 
but produce an unmusical sound peculiar 
to themselves—the true monotone. 

The first step is to find the child’s own 
tone and take this as a starting point. As 
the sound is usually more spoken than 
sung, the pupil is taught that the singing 
voice is something different from the 
speaking voice in that the sound is sus- 
tained. Therefore the teacher will first 
of all establish a prolonged tone on what- 
ever sound the pupil choses, using the syl- 
lable “la.” For the purpose of concentra- 
tion the pupil is directed to look fixedly 
at the teacher’s closed hand, not at her 
face, and sing a tone as long as the hand 
remains closed. Long and short tones should 
be so practised. As progress warrants, short 
scale groups of three or five tones are at- 
tempted, through imitation, as in the other 
sections. As numbers and their sequence 
are a part of the regular work in the first 
grade, they serve as a valuable aid in 
teaching scale direction. 

As monotones usually begin with a low 
tone, parts of the scale up are first at- 
tempted. The sense of direction is devel- 
oped through the eye, by movement of the 
teacher’s hand, and diagrammatically, 
through blackboard drawings of ladders and 
steps which are numbered; through colored 
blocks, colors being used to establish indi- 
viduality. In many cases the children learn 
direction through the tactile faculty, by 
building steps with blocks. 
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Developing the Senses of Direction 
Through the Muscles—A pupil failing to 
respond to any of the foregoing methods 
is taken to the nearest stairway and told 
that the lowest step is number one, the 
next above is number two, and the next, 
number three. “He places one foot on 
number one, and says with the teacher, 
“one,” next step, “two,” and the next, 
“three.” When the relation between num- 
bers and steps is firmly fixed, the pupil 
steps, one, two, three, with the teacher 
singing, one-two-three of the scale up. 
The pupil experiences through the muscles 
the sensation of actually going up. Then 
he may try with the teacher to go up three 
steps and sing with the teacher, one-two- 
three. This being achieved the syllable 
names are substituted for one-two-three, 
and then the other methods may be re- 
sorted to, and the child developed in the 
usual order of instruction given in sec- 
tions C, B and A, as his progress war- 
rants, : 

Time Given to the Monotone Class— 
When a teacher is available who can de- 
vote the daily music period to the mono- 
tone class this time is given to them. The 
class is continued for five months, begin- 
ning with the third school month and end- 
ing with the seventh. All out of tune 
pupils from the second and third grades 
in the same building are included in this 
class. When it is necessary for the teacher 
to conduct her own monotone class in ad- 
dition to the regular instruction in music, 
ten minutes, twice a week is given to the 
monotones. This takes one music period 
away from the regular class, and provides 
a regular time for systematic training of 
the monotones. After the seventh month 
the monotones who have not been promoted 
are returned to the regular class and given 
opportunity to listen to the singing. Un- 
promoted pupils are not allowed to sing 
with the class in either exercise or song 
singing at any time. Monotone classes are 
provided for pupils in the first, second and 
third grades. 

From the fourth grade up monotones 
are excused from singing. They take part 
in the lessons, by reading music, listening 
to the other pupils and are frequently 
called upon to answer questions. Mono- 
tones above the third grade should be tested 
at intervals, to ascertain their progress, 
and when they can sing the scale in tune 
they should be allowed to take part in the 
class singing. 

I believe that ear training is in reality 
—mind training, and so soon as a pupil is 
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able to think straight musically he will be 
able to sing straight. The teacher should 
substitute enthusiasm for patience, in 
teaching monotones. We must not endure 
the monotone, but exult over the great op- 
portunity he affords us to give help where 
it is so greatly needed. 

In closing, let me tell a few personal 
experiences. Speaking to a second-year 
teacher about difficult problems in mono- 
tone training, he cited the case of a pupil 
he had taught four years before. During 
that year’s work ‘the pupil had learned 
to sing only two scale tones, namely, do-re. 
I expressed myself as greatly pleased that 


‘even such progress was made in the right 


direction. Upon inquiry I found this pupil 
in the sixth grade, same building, and asked 
him to sing the scale. He responded by 
singing the entire scale with correct in- 
tonation. He then went with me to the 
second grade school and sang the scale 
for his former teacher. The boy was 
proud of his accomplishment, and the 
teacher gained new enthusiasm through the 
demonstration. Every opportunity should 
be given the monotone teachers to see the 
result of their efforts. 

In the case of another boy, a third 
grade pupil last year, a true monotone, 
who could not budge from his own growley 
tone. I personally had the pleasure of 
teaching him to sing do-re-mi, through the 
muscles. This year I found him in a 
fourth-grade school, singing with the other 
pupils, and in tune. He sang the scale 
correctly down and up for me. His 
teacher told me that he took full part in 
the music lessons, and occasionally sang 
out of tune, and that by giving him indi- 
vidual help she thought he would be en- 
tirely corrected. I fully agree with her. 

In another building we had a class of 
forty-eight monotones. The teacher in 
charge, a regular first and second grade 
teacher, succeeded in correcting forty-five 
of these pupils and the other three were 
excused from singing on account of phy- 
sical defects. 

I take it that in the treatment of mono- 
tones the teacher should be kindly per- 
sistent, scrupulously careful to go step by 
step, and always hopeful. She should apply 
such principles of pedagogy in awakening 
and developing the musical mind as are 
used in other branches. 

Open discussion was called for, the fol- 
lowing taking part: Miss Staley, Mr. 
Harclerode, Mr. Tillmore, Mr. Parrish, 
Supt. Hanner, Mrs. Milleisen, Mr. Havi- 
land, Mr. Mc. Ilroy, Miss Conway and Mr. 
Jones. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





i Bacni meeting called to order at 9:30 a. 
m. A portion of the High School 
Glee Club sang the following songs: “ Lovely 
June,” King; “Shepherd,” Walford Da- 
vies; “Elfin’s Song,” Bullard; “Land of 
the Swallows,” Massini; “Hoffnung,” 
Louise Reichardt; and “ Whippoorwill,” 
French. 
high school chorus, possessing merit from 
a literary and musical standpoint, besides 
being beautifully rendered. 

On motion of State Supervisor Beck 
a rising vote of thanks was given Mr. 
Jones and the Glee Club for the excel- 
lent programme. 

Mr. Mcllroy aptly explained one phase 
of the situation when he said: “This au- 
dience may seem small, but you have just 
sung for, it may be, the largest audience 
in your experience, for each one of us 
has heard for hundreds who will have 
benefited from your splendid work here 
to-day.” 

The following nominating committee 
was then appointed: Messrs. William W. 
Jones, Scranton; John Denues, York; 
and Miss Milleisen, Altoona. 

Of the next address, which was by Dr. 
‘E. W. Pearson, Director of Music Phil- 
adelphia, we have been unable to obtain 
a copy for insertion here. 

Mr. Edward Griffiths, supervisor of 
music of Edwardsville and Berwick, sang 
a solo with pleasing tone and effect. 

Mr. Will Earhart, director of music, 
Pittsburgh, discussed “Credits for Music 
in Public Schools.” 


CREDITS FOR MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


We have had the state pictured to us 
this morning as an abstraction, autocratic 
and austere, that imposes upon us rules 
and methods of action. Since we con- 
stitute a democracy the state is more ac- 
curately conceived as simply the voice of 
the people. The people do not exist for 
the state, the state exists for the people. 
The state is not an abstraction, it is com- 
posed of human beings. For instance, the 
state of Pennsylvania, educationally con- 
sidered, is largely comprehended in the 
person of one man, Dr. Schaeffer. Our 
government is representative—is to be 
thought of in terms of persons whose bus- 
iness it is to carry out the wishes and 
carry on the work of the people. There 
will be mistakes made by both the people 
and their representatives; but it is recog- 
nition of this fact that governments of 
all kinds make mistakes—that leads to gov- 
ernment by the people. The corrective 
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power is then in their own hands, They 
make, they change, they abrogate their 
laws. The state is therefore not an ab- 
stract and inaccessible power, but is adap- 
tive and sympathetic. 

To carry the individual to his highest 
point of spiritual as well as physical and 
mental development, must ever be the 
dominant thought of the educational world. 
We lose sight of this at times to-day, and 
strive to give the individual that which will 
give him industrial capability rather than 
that which will develop his god-like pow- 
ers. But surely the product is not of 
higher value than the producer. Hender- 
son, in his “Education and the Larger 
Life,” puts it well when he says that if 
man is the highest product of creation, 
then civilization must be judged not by 
what man produces but by the manner of 
man produced. If we apply such a stand- 
ard in our thought we will not look, for 
instance, at the number and quality of the 
pairs of shoes produced in Massachusetts 
but at the faces of the operatives in the 
shoe factories, as they come forth at night, 
and judge our success by the effects which 
we find delineated there. 

A state is no stronger, no finer, no nobler 
than the individuals who constitute its citi- 
zenship; and the state has entrusted to us, 
as educators, the duty of raising its citi- 
zens to the point of their highest worth, 
in order that the state may thereby gain 
in greatness. In this task we have a large 
measure of liberty, of authority. The state 
entrusts the work to us and expects us to 
fulfill its purpose in the light of our ex- 
pert knowledge. 

We may now ask why music is in the 
educational plan, I do not think it is for 
the development of brain tracks . alone. 
Psychology, and modern psychology es- 
pecially, comprehends far more than the 
processes of rational thought. Below 
thought, in the deep of our natures, is feel- 
ing, emotion, subjective mood. How an 
individual feels is more important than 
the strength of his rational thought. The 
difference between individuals is not found 
in their knowledge but in the feeling-rela- 
tions which any given facts or experiences 
excite in them. Tell me what a man knows, 
what is his rational power in solving a 
difficult question, and I do not know him. 
Tell me how he feels, what causes him to 
laugh, what to grieve, and I will know 
him and will know whether he would be 
a. congenial person to have in my home. 
Our real selves, with our diverse energies, . 
our divine aspirations, our heroic endeav- 
ors, spring from this subjective mood-plane. 
As Dr. Claxton said in Pittsburgh last 
March, in an address: “I am convinced 
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that the emotions reach far more profound 
depths of our natures than does articulate 
thought.” 

The educational result which I am en- 
deavoring to describe I should, without 
hesitation, call culture. You will under- 
stand what concept I put back of this 
word if I now adopt and use it.- I wish to 
sum up in it the whole elevation and re- 
fining of the subjective mood of which I 
have been speaking. 

Music is here then for its cultural value. 
I do not believe, however, that culture can 
be attained without knowledge. Just as I 
agree that ability in sight-reading cannot 
be gained by “absorption ” so do I believe 
that true culture cannot be gained by “ ex- 
posure,” as Dr. Dann calls it. Thorough- 
ness and permanency of culture are as- 
sumed only when it rests upon a basis of 
knowledge. We have, accordingly, an in- 
tellectual, educational process to deal with 
in teaching music in the public schools. 
In this definite intellectual process I admit 
as many “brain tracks” are opened as 
would be opened by any other subject; and 
if educational value is to be measured by 
the development of brain tracks, and music 
develops these (and I admit that it does, 
though I do not think this is its first or 
final value) then why should it not be 
credited equally with any other subject? 

I believe, then, in crediting music both 
because of its cultural value and because 
of the strength of the intellectual proc- 
esses which its pursuit involves. But a 
word of warning here. Because culture 
rests upon knowledge it is not to be in- 
ferred that culture must wait until a com- 
plete knowledge-fundament is installed. 
Knowledge is never completed. At every 
step in the study the knowledge gained 
should therefore be transformed into ca- 
pacity for richer appreciation. The two 
should advance in hand, inseparable, mu- 
tually reactive. The thought is contained 
in this statement, made by Robert Fore- 
man, which should be accepted as axiom- 
atic by teachers of music: “ An art should 
be taught in the spirit of an art.” Do not 
think that a long scientific process, car- 
ried on in the spirit of a science, will sud- 
denly blossom forth into artistic compre- 
hension. The artistic attitude rather de- 
pends upon the warm light, the color with 
which you, as teacher unfailingly invest 
all those rational facts that abound in the 
realm of art as richly as in the world of 
science. 

Believing in crediting music in high 
schools we have offered in the high schools 
of Pittsburgh a two-year course in Har- 
mony, a two-year course in Musical His- 
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tory and Appreciation, Orchestral Ensem- 
ble, Chorus Practice, and a plan for 
crediting towards graduation music ap- 
plied, as piano, voice, violin, etc. when 
studied under outside teachers. The first 
two and the last of these courses may be 
elected in place of old-line subjects.. Eight 
credits out of the thirty-two required for 
graduation may therefore be gained in 


» music. 


(The various courses—their purposes, 
their content, the method of their admini- 
stration and the results attained—were at 
this point spoken of in considerable de- 
tail by Mr. Earhart. The text is omitted, 
at Mr. Earhart’s request, in this printing). 

In conclusion, I wish to mention the 
matter of high school credits in music 
as entrance credits in colleges. The great- 
est obstacle we have found to the election 
of these music courses is the fact that the 


-credits obtained are not accepted as en- 


trance credits by colleges. It develops 
upon us, as a class, to work for better con- 
ditions in this phase of the plan. A very 
complete statement of present practice in 
colleges with regard to this feature is to 
be found in Mr. Conathy’s paper read 
before the Music Supervisors National 
Conference in Pittsburgh in March, I915. 
You will find it published in the book of 
proceedings of the Conference for this 
year. If you will read it I feel sure you 
will be surprised and gratified to learn 
the extent to which colleges have already 
yielded to the demand for closer articula- 
tion between the high schools and colleges 
in this mattér of accepting credits granted 
for the study of music in high schools. 

On motion of Mr. Rose, of Harrisburg, 
the secretary was instructed to write a 
letter of condolence to the relatives of 
Miss McGowan, a music supervisor who 
died during the past year. 

Mr. W. W. Jones, of Scranton, was ap- 
pointed to represent the department on the 
general nominating committee. 

The following named officers were chosen 
to serve for the ensuing year: President, 
A. L. Fillmore, Pittsburgh; Vice-President, 
Wm. Harclerode, Steelton; Secretary, Wm. 
Bryan, Carnegie; Educational Counsel, 
James McIlroy, 3 years, Laura B. Staley, 
Ardmore, 2 years, William Harclerode, 
Steelton, I year. 

Though but the second meeting of the 
department of music the programme was 
most interesting and helpful to the large 
number of supervisors and others who were 
present. There was no disappointment; all 
who had papers for addresses were there 
when called upon. . 








